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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Imperialist party assembled at Chislehurst have made a 
virtue of necessity, and as we predicted last week, agreed on a 
policy of delay. The programme put forth of course exaggerates 
the unity.of the party, when it says that the Empress and the 
Prince Napoleon, ‘“‘ who will undertake the political guardianship 
of the Prince Imperial, and consequently the direction of the 
Bonapartist party,” have put away from them ‘all divergence of 
opinion and all varying shades of political feeling” in presence 
of “that great memory and those immeasurable regrets which 
occupied the hearts of all.” It would be just as reasonable to 
assert that Lord Melbourne and Sir Robert Peel put away from 
them all ‘‘ divergence of opinion and all varying shades of feel- 
ing” on the demise of the Crown when William IV. died. How- 
ever, the chief point about the programme is that the Prince 
Imperial is not to bear the name of Napoleon IV., ‘except in 
the hearts of his faithful adherents,”—i.e., not atall. ‘‘ He will 
eall himself Prince Louis Napoleon, as his father did, before 
France by her eight millions of votes set on his head the 
Imperial Crown.” This was inevitable. The Napoleonists are 
only distinguishable from the Legitimists in principle by their 
rule of deference to the authority of the plébiscite. While 
sojourning abroad, the young Prince is to take the name of the 
Comte de Pierrefonds,—Pierrefonds being a little place near 
Compiégne, which was, no doubt, a part of the private property 
of the late Emperor. 








A frightful catastrophe occurred off Dungeness, on the Sussex 
coast, on Wednesday night. The Northfleet, an emigrant ship, 
bound to Hobart Town, carrying chiefly navvies for the con- 
struction of railways in Tasmania, was lying off Dungeness, 
where she had taken shelter in the East bay from contrary 
winds, at about half-past ten, with a bright light at her 
masthead, when some ship, now known to be Spanish, bore 
down upon her. There was no answer to the cry of the 
watch, ‘‘ Where are you coming to?” The steamer crashed into 
the Northfleet, cutting her almost in two, recoiled, clashed with 
her, it is said, once more, and then steamed away without 
listening to the cries for help or giving a sign by which 
to recognise her. Two of the Northflect’s boats were 
filled with passengers, who were saved by small craft 
in the neighbourhood, but the rest were lost, owing to 
the blind panic of the majority of the passengers; and over 
three hundred persons, including Captain Knowles, who behaved 
splendidly in suppressing the anarchy, and who sent his wife 
away in one of the boats, telling her she would never see him 
again, were drowned, The Captain appears to have been nobly 
seconded by a Mr. Brand, who is also believed to have perished. 
Within three-quarters of an hour the Northfleet went down. 
Telegraphic communications were sent in every direction, and 
£200 reward offered,—£100 by the Board of Trade and £100 
by the Company,—for the identification of the offending ship, 
and it has been ascertained that it was a Spaniard, who has put 
mto Havre with her bows beaten in. No one ever deserved 
more richly to be hanged than her captain, unless, indeed, he can 
Sive some almost impossible reason for thinking he had done no 


Serious harm. Even so, he would be a dishonest runaway from 
justice, 


It is believed that the quarrel between M, Thiers and the 
| Thirty has resulted in a compromise to be proposed by M. Broet. 
| The President is to have the right of “ taking part in those Inter- 
| pellations which have for their object a question of general 
domestic or foreign policy. ‘The Assembly, on the motion of a 
member of the Government, shall decide if the Interpellation has 
for its object a question of general politics.” As M. ‘Thiers would 
undoubtedly resign if his application were refused, this amounts 
toa rule that he shall never speak except when he likes, and 
always be silent when the subject is of no importance! M. Thiers 
has yielded nothing, and his opponents everything, the usual 
result in France of a contest between the Executive and 
the Legislative power. We venture to predict he will obtain 
his Second Chamber also, more especially if, as is now reported, 
he will be able to pay the Germans out before August. The 
Government, it is said, will by that time have paid four milliards, 
and have four-fifths of the fifth milliard in the Treasury. 


Count Schouvaloff has returned to St. Petersburg, and has 
called on his way at Berlin, where it is said he has declared him- 
self quite satisfied with the result of his negotiations. It is 
evidently his cue to say this, and it is also repeated by the 
Official Gazette of St. Petersburg, which sees no difficulties ; but 
that does not prove that Russia has received no check. 
As we understand the matter, she will punish Khiva, and is or- 
ganising three columns for that purpose, but has been wayned that 
she must retire from Khiva and leave Badakshan alone. We 
shall see her attitude more clearly when ‘the expedition has 
reached Khiva, and meanwhile would just note a fact and a 
rumour. The fact is, that in spite of the Persian Ambassador’s 
denial of any secret Treaty about the Attreck, Russia has a fort, 
Tchickislar, on that river; and the rumour is, that her Asiatic 
squadron, which makes the enclosed sea of Saghalien its cruising 
ground, has been strongly reinforced, ‘The Admiralty should 
inquire into that, as that squadron might threaten cither Bombay 
or Melbourne. 


Parliament is to reasseinble on next Thursday week (6th 
February), when the address will be moved in the Commons by 
the Hon. C. J. Lyttelton (M.P. for East Worcestershire), and 
seconded by Mr. Stone, M.P. for Portsmouth. If we may judge 
by a letter from Mr. Bright to the Birmingham meeting of 
Thursday last,—and Mr. Bright is commonly said to be 
deep in the secrets of the Administration,—the Session is not 
likely to be a striking one. ‘There are two questions,” he says, 
‘that are probably too large to be undertaken with any degree 
of completeness in the last years of a Parliament. I allude to 
the state of the county representation and of the land question.” 
‘‘ County representation” means, we suppose, household suffrage 
in the counties, and not the new County Finance Measure ; 
so that that measure at least will be dealt with, and no doubt, 
the Irish University question also, but if Mr. Bright can be 
trusted, the Ministry are not sanguine. Mr. Bright adds that 
the question of the reduction of expenditure needs “ resolute 
handling,” but he intimates a doubt whether the present Govern- 
ment will be able to grapple with it, from which he infers only 
that the interests which oppose economy are very powerful. No 
doubt, and are not some of them also very wise and very dis- 
interested,—are they not some of them, in short, public interests 
opposed to a false economy, not selfish private interests opposed 
to a true? However, the Ministers evidently expect and pro- 
bably hope for a dull session. But the Unexpected is 
pretty sure to happen. 


The week has been very fatal to notabilities. On Saturday, 
Lord Lytton, the novelist, dramatist, orator, and poet, died at 
Torquay, after a brief illness, aged sixty-seven. He is buried 
| to-day in Westminster Abbey, an honour deserved by his position 
| in the world of letters, though not, as we contend, by his literary 

achievements, He was a man of extraordinary cleverness, in- 
dustry, and aptitude for getting up things, could make himself 
| prepare a striking speech, or a pleasing poem, or a taking 
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play, or a readable novel alm¢ 
affatus was not in him. He has charmed a genera- 
tion not undeservedly, but future generations will feel it 
difficult to understand wherein the charm lay. 
we have argued elsewhere, in a power of keen observation less 
recognisable when the subjects of observation have passed away. 
Personally he was popular, having many social capacities, among 
others that of talking, and he had a genuine feeling both for 
literature and its professors. He would rather have taken rank 
in England as Bulwer the novelist than as Lord Lytton Sec- 
retary of State, and always obtained therefore from literature at 
least his due. 


Dr. Lushington, so long the Judge of the Court of Arches 
andthe Admiralty Court, died on Monday morning, in his ninety- 
second year, at his seat near Oakham. He was born seven years 
before the great French Revolution, and only a month or so ago 
went to Oxford to vote for the Dean of Westminster, so that a 
longer life of full intellectual activity has been granted to few 
men. He was a colleague of Lord Brougham’s in the defence of 
Queen Caroline, and his speech produced, it is said, a very great 
effect on the House of Lords. As Judge of the Admiralty Court 
he gained credit for the fairness and moderation of England 
during the Crimean war, when he reversed a great number of 
‘Lord Stowell’s precedents for condemning prize ships. In the 
Court of Arches, his judgment in the case of ‘ Essays and 
Reviews,” though enlarged on appeal, was justly admired for its 
lucidity and strength. Dr. Lushington was a great converser, 
and it is said that if reported his table-talk would be almost as 
popular as that of Selden or Coleridge. But for the most part 
it is to be feared he will live chiefly in the memory of his friends, 
and not be known, as he might have been, outside their circle, 
and when the friends who knew him have passed away. But by 
all who knew him he was loved as well as honoured, and no lite- 
rary fame is worth so much as that. He did not put his harness 
off till 1867, when he was already eighty-five years old. 


THE 








Mr. S. R. Graves, the senior Member for Liverpool, died 
suddenly at the Euston Hotel on Saturday morning. He had 
been dining with the Duke of Sutherland on the previous night, 
and returned late, apparently quite well; but about 3 a.m. rang 
his bell, told the night porter he felt he was dying, and sent for 
a friend, Mr. Beazley, of Liverpool, staying in the same hotel. Mr. 
Beazley came, but in a few minutes Mr. Graves had expired. He 
had fatty degeneration of the heart, habitually overworked himself, 
and probably, though we do not know this, took too little exercise. 
We have described his public life elsewhere, and need only remark 
here that he was probably the most justly popular borough 
member who was only a borough member in England. The seat 
at Liverpool will be fiercely contested, the Tories bringing for- 
ward another local magnate, and the Liberals some candidate 
“who will reflect credit on the constituency.” At present Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen is the favourite on the Liberal side, 


Another death of a man of some note has marked the week,— 
that of the Hon, and Rey. Baptist Noel, chiefly distinguished 
for the noble conscientiousness which induced him to give up his 
living in the Church of England and join the Dissenters,—he 
acted chiefly with the Baptists,—when the agitation of the ques- 
tion of the sacrament of baptism persuaded him that the Church 
of England was too tolerant of sacerdotalism. It was a great 
effort for an aristocratic clergyman of the Church to make, and 
he deserves to be honoured morally for it, whatever be thought 
of his intellectual view. 


A correspondent informs us that the rifles in the “ strike” 
district of South Wales have not been removed, and _ re- 
monstrates against what he thinks our harsh opinion of the 
masters, who, he says, are still giving medical assistance, 
education, and house coal to the families whose heads are 
on strike. We are very glad to hear it, but our corre- 
spondent mistakes our use of the epithet “savage.” 
it in its colloquial sense of furious with rage, and that certainly is 
the impression left by all the reporters on the spot. They all 
say that the masters are violent in denouncing the “agitators,” 
that they refuse to recognise the Unions, and that they are 
determined the men shall yield at discretion,—yield, that is, to 
hunger. With that spirit and with their wealth no compromise 
is possible, and the men must either starve, emigrate, or give up 
their right of combining, so as to be able to deal with their 
masters on an equality. According to all accounts, there is as yet 
no sign of improvement, and hunger is approaching the cottages. 
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st at will, but the divinus | We have always said of this strike that the men had better yield, 


| as they are fighting a monopoly in the hands of men too rich tg 
| care for money. 
It is stated that the masters are quite ready to give way about 
| wages if the men will consent to the double-shift system, that is, 
| to let the work be done by relays of seven hours each. This 
, would make the out-turn so large that the masters could afforg 
|much more money. The colliers, however, object, apparently 
| under the belief that it is not their interest to increase produe. 
| tion, and so in the long run reduce the price of coal. They are 
| also fiercely opposed to the introduction of any kind of machine 
|for lessening the labour of cutting coal, as that might reduce 
their wages. They seem, in fact, to be much in the mental posi. 
tion of the agricultural labourers when they fired ricks becauge 
the farmers brought in thrashing-machines,—a fact not very 
creditable to the education of which our correspondent speaks, 


The very popular Prussian Bills De Serva Ecclesia (as they might 
be called, by an analogy taken from Luther’s no less popular 
‘treatise De Servo Arbitrio) are much stronger than we knew 

last week. The most important of them,—the effect of which 

if it could be adopted in this country we have discussed else. 
where,—requires that every candidate for the ministerial office and 
| every teacher of theology should pass through the ordinary State 
| Schools,—(the religious schools for boys are to receive no more 
fresh pupils, and before long to be shut up),—should have three 
| years at a German University, where he is prohibited from being 
| the inmate of a private religious College, should be required to 
attend the theological classes of the University, and to pass a State 
| examination in literary and scientific subjects before taking any 
| ministerial duty. Moreover, when thus qualified he can neither 
take a cure of souls nor change from one to another without 
| the State’s assent, and though the reasons for withholding that 
‘assent are to be assigned, it seems that any which show that 
|he will give trouble to the State are to be sufficient. The 
| Bills are practically bills for preventing the teaching of any faith 
| not agreeable to the Prussian State. The Liberals have received 
them with great delight, and only one Protestant speech, that 
of Herr Von Gerlach, had been made against them in the 
| Lower Chamber. One of the most popular of the advo- 
cates of these measures, Herr Jung, ended his speech with 
the remark that he trusted ‘the omnipotence of a State in the 
| legislation of which the people co-operates, would soon be 
| accepted by all, and that every good Catholic would soon attach 
| far more importance to the phrase, ‘Germania locuta est,’ than 
to the old saying of the Fathers , ‘ Roma locuta est.’” So that 
|*the Omnipotence of the State’ seems to be accepted as the 
natural complement of ‘the Servitude of the Church,’—an 
‘ominous pair of formule ! 





The fifth sitting of the National Congress of Trades’ Unions, 
held at Leeds on Friday week, was marked by an important in- 
| cident. A distinct proposal was made to federate all the Trades’ 

Unions in England—including, it was said, about 1,000,000 men 

|—with a view to political action. The proposal was not very 
‘favourably received, on the ground that it would lead to wild 
‘schemes and cost too much, and though it was shown that 4 
penny a head a quarter would yield an ample revenue, such 
a levy was pronounced impracticable, and the project was de- 
feated. So also was another one to make the limitation of the 
number of apprentices general, the Congress refusing to enter- 
tain it, apparently under the belief that the operation of supply 
'and demand settled that question best. They carried, however, 
a stupid vote against the competition of convict labour, which 
they seemed to think mere evil. So it is to the workman com- 
peted with, but it is mere good to the consumer, who gets 4 
good article cheap,—and to the community, which is relieved of 
prison expenses, 


‘The two Members of Parliament, Messrs. Whalley and Onslow, 
who have lately been stumping the country on behalf of the 
Claimant, were on Tuesday brought before the Court of Queen’ 
Bench for contempt. They were charged aith having at public 
meetings in St. James’s Hall declared that the witnesses against 
the Claimant were in a conspiracy against him, averred that the 
Attorney-General and the Government knew him to be Sir 
Roger, and insinuated that the Judge was a party to the con- 
spiracy. The Court considered the charges proved, and Sir A. 
Cockburn, in a judgment of the sternest kind, informed them 
that but for their submission to the Court, and their pledge to 
| abstain from such proceedings for the future, he should have 
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added imprisonment to the fine of £100 which he proceeded to | 
impose. It was at one time expected that the old question of | 
privilege of Parliament would have been raised, but it was not, | 
as imprisonment till the fine was paid, though at first included in 
the judgment, was remitted,—not, the Lord Chief Justice explains, 
pecause of their privilege, but because in their case the fine could 
be realised without it. The judgment has been received with 
general approval, as the scandal had grown rank. 


It appears from a decision given by the Court of Queen’s | 
Bench on Thursday that the Parks’ Act passed last Session gives | 
the Commissioner of Works power to issue any regulations he | 
pleases upon any subject within the Parks, and they have the | 
force of law. He can, for example, declare riding within the 
Parks a penal offence, or order all pedestrians to take 
off their hats. The intention was that the orders should 
be laid upon the table before they were put in force, but 
Mr. Ayrton issued them after the rising of Parliament, and 
they cannot be cancelled till the Session begins. The 
Fenian sympathisers, therefore, are liable to fines of £5 for 
all manner of offences, for speaking without notice, for speaking 
ata distance of more than forty yards from the notice-board, or, 
indeed, for speaking at all. It seems to have been intended to 
limit meetings in the Parks, but Mr. Ayrton’s rules are absurdly 
minute,—for example, it is an offence to take a velocipede 
into the parks,—and he ought to have allowed Parliament an 
opinion on his bye-laws. By not doing so he tempted the mob to 
defy the law. Mr. Rylands, in consequence, intends to move a 
yote of censure on him, and as Tories, Radicals, and Irishmen 
will unite, the affair may be fatal to his official position, and be 
the first check sustained by the Ministry next Session. 


Laneashire seems inclined to go far in land reform. At a 
meeting of the Farmers’ Club and Chamber of Agriculture of 
Lancashire on Saturday, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Scotson, of Aigburth, for a lecture in which he advocated very 
long leases, to be fixed, as we understand him, by legislation, 
and with power to sublet, freedom of cultivation, compensation 
for improvements, free destruction of game, two years’ notice of 
eviction, and the control of all labourers’ cottages. He ridiculed | 
co-operative farms, thought farmers should *‘ grow labour on their 
farms”—apparently to keep down its price—and held land- | 
lords, on the whole, an impediment to good cultivation. His 
speech is noteworthy, as expressing the ideas most in contrast 
with that idea of free contract of which we hear so much, and 
shall hear so much more, and which we have discussed elsewhere. 
If Mr. Scotson is really for compulsory fifty-year leases, as the 
Times affirms, and as he may possibly have advised—the report is 
barely intelligible—he has done damage to his cause. Leases of 
that length make the landlord a mere holder of a quit-rent, and 
if accompanied by a right to sublet would ultimately hand over 
cultivation to a farmer loaded with two or three ent, 
payable to people who were doing nothing, who did not farm, or 
Own, or see the !and. 








Mr. Inglis, an eccentric old gentleman, died in 1870, leaving, 
among other property Turkish bonds worth £4,500 in the hands 
ofa servant named Ann Pasco. She said he had given them her for 
herself and children, and intricate as her story was, Vice-Chan- 
cellor Wickens said she was probably telling the truth. There 


was, however, no corroboration for her statement, and 
the Vice-Chancellor therefore decided that she must give 


back their value to the testator. This decision, if upheld, 
is important, as the case is one of constant recurrence. Nine 
people out of ten believe that if a man near death says he intends 
to give them some valuable, or ‘ means it for them,” or says that 
it is “ theirs,” they are at liberty to take it away without further 
authorisation, or any corroborative evidence that it really was 
given. This judgment imposes on them the necessity of having | 
such evidence in the shape either of a signature or a witness. | 
Mr. Inglis could have made his gift complete in one minute by | 
writing ‘Ann Pasco” on the back of the bonds and his signature. 








_ The Times publishes an extraordinary story of an escape of | 
six Communists from the fortress of Port Louis, between Brest | 
and La Rochelle. ‘The writer says that he and five companions 
discovered a way from their dormitory to a cellar under it, and 
determined to make a road from the cellar to the sea. T hey | 
sunk a shaft in the earth 13 feet deep, and excavated a tunnel | 
46 feet, till they reached the wall of the rampart. All this had | 
been done with nails torn out of the woodwork, but when the 
rampart wall was reached the nails were useless. It is 


days. 


| the district the better for all trades.” 


constructed of enormous blocks of granite, joined by 
Roman cement, and is 16 feet thick. The prisoners, how- 
ever, tore a bar out of a window, and by indescribable labour 
excavated a hole through which they could ereep out on to the 
rocks, whence they escaped to England. The Times heads the 
story, ‘‘ An Historical Parallel to Monte Cristo ;” but things quite 
as wonderful have been done by prisoners, with their incredible 
patience, which finds in work a relief from the monotony of the 
If the tale is a mere invention, there is a very good 
realistic novel-writer among us, and unknown. The Communist 
says all the prisoners knew of the attempt and never betrayed 
him, and perhaps the warders were not all quite so unsympathetic 
as they appeared. 

The Great Coram Street murderer is not yet found, though 
Dr. Gottfried Hessel, the chaplain of the German emigrant ship 
Wangerland, stationed off Ramsgate, isin custody on the charge, 
evidently a completely mistaken one. The apprentice of Fleck 
the grocer (Conolley), and the waiter at the Cavour Hotel, 
Leicester Square (Stalker), were taken to Ramsgate, to see if they 
could identify another accused person from the same ship, by name 
Wohlebe ; but this they failed to do, but seeing the chaplain, Dr. 
Gottfried Hessel, they asserted that he was the man whom they 
had seen in company with Harriet Buswell. Stalker swore 
before Mr. Vaughan on Tuesday that to the best of his belief 
Dr. Hessel was the same man, So there was no choice but to re- 
mand Dr, Hessel. It appears, however, that he can produce the 
most complete evidence that he was ill in Kroll’s hotel, a re- 
spectable hotel at the East End, all the 24th December; and 
his wife can swear that he was there all the night be- 
tween the 24th and 25th. The police may be on the right scent, 
but it is pretty certain they have not yet got the right man. 


Lord Arthur Russell delivered a very good and temperate ad- 
dress to his Tavistock constituents on Wednesday evening, in which 
he made some admirable remarks on the danger of subventions 
to local burdens out of the central taxation of the country, and 
on the immorality of advocating remissions like the remission 
of the Income-tax without any previous consideration of the 
best means of keeping a fairly equal pressure of taxation on all 
classes of the community. ‘Of all plans,” he said, “ that are 
suggested for the relief of local ratepayers, none, I think, is more 
objectionable than a system of grants by Parliament in aid of the 
rates. ‘This system has been tried in other countries. It leads 
to a demoralising waste of public money, and a general competi- 
tion for Imperial subvention, Great pressure is put on candi- 
dates for election to pledge them to demand grants for asylums, 
hospitals, colleges, museums, harbours of refuge, bridges, and 
so on, and it is thought that the more lavishly money is spent in 
And his warning against 


the peculiar danger of democracy,—the shifting of taxa- 


tion to the middle-class while the expenditure is to be 
determined by the working-class,—was particularly timely. 
The speech was economically favourable to Mr. Faweett's 


general views of taxation ; politically, of course, it was moderate 
Liberal, and expressed a strong leaning against equal electoral 
districts, which, besides swamping Tavistock,—a result naturally 
regarded by Lord Arthur as calamitous,—would throw too much 
power into the hands of the metropolis, which, with all its in- 
direct power, should not, he thought, be inflated, like Paris, 
with an enormous direct influence on the State. But why not? 
London is not Paris, and is practically one of the most Conser- 
vative of the great Liberal cities. 





The Governing Body of Winchester having considered care- 
fully the late case of tunding, have come to no particular result. 
They have, however, written a minute to say that the particular 
victim of this case ought not to have been tunded, that corporal 
punishment should be reserved for more serious offences, and 
that in all cases punishment by a Prefect must be subject to the 
alternative of an appeal to the head master, and that when once 
a case is brought before him, it shall be decided by him finally. 
The Governing Body express their disapprobation of examina- 
tions in school slang, and end with a compliment to Dr. Ridding, 
which no doubt his general administration of the school has de- 
served, but which his conduct in the particular case under dis- 
cussion assuredly did not deserve. It is clear that the new 
Governing Bodies of the great schools are quite free from re- 
volutionary tendencies, and are a little weak and timid. A 
tendency to stop short of doing anything effectual will probably 
be found to characterise them. 
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10 | depart from that position, would be a type of the legs 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. alles Theologians under whom it as + then in = 
7 eee oe Cone | probability be compulsory to learn theology; and even when 
THE NEW PRUSSIAN STATE RELIGION. |Cheshunt and New College and all similar institutions hag 
\ E trust that English and Scotch Nonconformists will | thus been refurnished with certified teachers of theology, 
carefully study the astounding provisions of the new | they would not be permitted even to ‘‘ supplement” the 
religious legislation of Prussia. That it should be received secular teaching of such institations as University College, 
as it is, with a burst of congratulation by the Prussian | London, without a certificate from the President of the Privy 
Liberals, is one of those political phenomena which make Council of Education that they were well adapted to do g0, 
thoughtful men consider whether they themselves are quite | And in no case would the students during their attendance at 
sane,—so giddy does it make one to find all the principles | University College be allowed to be “ inmates ” of theological 
which seemed to have been steadily gaining ground in the | colleges like those at Cheshunt. 
world for generations back, deliberately reversed amidst rap-| But the nature of these provisions is most startling in 
turous cheers from the party which seemed to have been the | relation to the restrictions on the pastoral office. It is 
strongest partisan of those principles. The most important of | quite certain that under anything analogous to the new 
the new Prussian Bills on religion does not so much as mention | Prussian regulations, Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Binney, Mr. Dale, 
the Roman Catholic faith, and in discussing its drift we | Mr. Baldwin Brown, Mr. J. Jenkyn Brown, Mr. Crosskey, 
shall follow its example. English public opinion is just now | and most other of the eminent Nonconformist ministers 
in so morbid a state about the dangers of Romanism, that it! who permit themselves a considerable freedom of speech 
is not disinclined to think what it would regard as akin to against the State, would become sheer impossibilities, 
death and night if aimed at any other faith, as of the nature For one of the new provisions is that no religious teacher 
of life and light when it is only directed against Ultramontane | against whom the State objects shall either enter for 
liberties. However, the proposed Prussian legislation is, as we | the first time the office of religious teacher, or exchange 
said, entirely impartial. If adopted in this country, it would | one such office for another. And mind, this has no rela 
suppress Wesleyanism, Independence, the Baptist faith, ‘tion at all to State pay. If one of these eminent men 
Quakerism, Swedenborgianism, perhaps even Unitarianism, | received “a call” from an enthusiastic flock in London, 
certainly not less effectually, possibly even more effectually, | the Privy Council might put in its veto, and the call 
than Roman Catholicism. It would be a system far more} would be invalid. Not simply would their training and 
fatal to religious equality and religious liberty than any Estab- | education have been mainly furnished from their infancy 
lished Church which England has known since the Revolution upwards by the State, so that nothing alarming or original 
of 1688. In fact, it would be a system which would make | should, if possible, be turned out, but even after the taking of 
the religious teaching of the people precisely what the State all these serious precautions against any tendency disagreeable 
for the time being allows it to be, nothing more and nothing | to the State in their teaching, they could not move a step in life 
less, Let us look for a moment at the way the proposed | without State assent. More still,—the congregations which 
Prussian laws would take effect on English Dissenting bodies. | could not please themselves and the State both, would not even 
As far as we can see, they would probably deprive Mr. Miall be permitted to keep their pulpits vacant for above a year 
of reason, and turn our temperate and sober contemporary the | without making a permanent appointment. That would be 
Nonconformist into a paper fiercer than Za Lanterne under | regarded as an attempt to cheat the State into more freedom 
Rochefort or Le Rappel under Victor Hugo. | of congregational action than the State can allow. If a bishop 
The aim of the principal measure of the three just intro- of an Episcopal Church failed to fill up such an appointment 
duced is, first,to put the whole training of all religious teachers, | within a year, he would be liable to a penalty of £150. If 
—as well theological as literary,—under the control of the in an Independent Church the congregation kept “candidates” 
State,—and next, to put an absolute veto on the appointment constantly preaching to them, we suppose the fine would be 
to any office of religious teacher of any person whatever inflicted on the congregation,—but on some one it would be 
unwelcome to the State. Under these provisions, for instance, | inflicted, if there were any attempt to attain liberty by 
if you could suppose a complete organisation of our primary | using a “provisional” system. Add finally, that all theo- 
and secondary schools, and the liberal distribution of State logical teachers and all pastors in England must be English 
Colleges over the British Islands, the foundation of any new | subjects,—that M. de Pressensé could not be invited here per- 
Wesleyan, or Baptist, or Free-Church religious training manently by a French Protestant congregation, nor M. Athanase 
schools would be interdicted,—no new pupils could be re- | Coquerel by a Unitarian congregation, unless they chose to 
ceived into those now existing,—and these schools would take out their naturalisation as British citizens, and you have 
be shut up at once, unless they absolutely accepted the con- | a fair summary of the inconceivable religious martinetism of 
ditions imposed from Downing Street on their managers. the proposed law. 
Thenceforward all young men destined for religious teachers; No doubt such a law could not have been thought of except im 
in any sect would be obliged to produce evidence of a country where all religions are in some sense established 
having gone through the State schools to the end of the and under the State, as only one of our faiths is. But even in 
course, and of having then attended for three years the | the Church of England alone, which is Etablished, we can 
theological faculty of some College approved by the State. A | hardly conceive the revolution which this new law would create. 
Scotch Free-Church minister, for instance, would be obliged No incumbent, no curate, could be appointed anywhere who had 
to produce evidence of having attended for three years the | not fulfilled the conditions both as to State general education and 
lectures of such teachers as the new Edinburgh professor, as to a theological education approved by the State,—nor even 
Professor Wallace, or of Principal Tulloch; nor would the | then, unless he were personally agreeable to the State, and the 
youth even be allowed to reside during that time in any | Minister failed inmakingout that he was “unfit from any ground 
sectarian College where the guidance of men of his own faith appertaining to his duties as a citizen or as a subject.” It 
who might encourage a counter-influence to the State teachers, stands to reason, of course, that Archbishop Manning, Cardinal 
could be secured. This would be expressly forbidden. Only | Cullen, and the whole Ultramontane hierarchy ministering in 
in case there were no theological faculty to the nearest local | both England and Ireland would be at once excluded, Father 
State College would the theological candidate be permitted to | O’Keefe being probably the only priest in Ireland who 
attend the lectures of a Free-Church theological professor, and | would pass muster. But let us keep to the Protestant side of 
not even then unless Downing Street especially certified that | the line. If the State had a veto on every appointment to 
such lectures were of a character fitted to supplement the | either curacies or livings and on every change of office, only 
secular teaching of any college,—say Aberdeen or Glasgow,— | conceive the sudden and rapid extinction that would take place 
in which he was studying. Or take an English parallel. | in all varieties of teaching unfavourable to the authority of 
Cheshunt Oollege (Independent), New College, and all other | the State. The effect would be precisely that of making 
such institutions, would be at once subjected to rigid inspec- | the priesthood of the Church homogeneous with the Episco- 
tion. No theological teacher could be appointed there who | pate now,—or rather, infinitely less independent, for now the 
had not come out of the State Schools, and passed three years State, accustomed to respect the variety of theological schools 
under the theological guidance of teachers of theological | in the Church, is compelled by public opinion to choose men 
science approved by the State,—and these would certainly | from all schools for the Episcopal office ; but uniformity of 
comprehend plenty of the class represented by our own | type grows rapidly under the shadow of a single authority, 
Essayists and Reviewers. Thus Dr. Davidson, the eminent | and if the various schools in the Church could be suppressed 
Rationalist, who was once a Professor in the Lancashire Inde- | by State authority, we should soon find that they would be, 
moo dont Callavo and was comnelled by his critical heresies to | and that all tendencies in any way hostile to the tendencies 
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of the civil administration of the period would soon be 
outrooted. It is not too much to say that the Prussian 
legislation is a legislation for the universal suppression of 
religious independence, that under it not only would all our 
voluntary sects cease to be, but the State Church itself would 
become a mere dependent of the Civil Service,—say, something 
like a religious appendage to the Civil Service Commission. This 
system would suffocate all spontaneousness of spiritual thought, 
and subject the higher mind of Great Britain to the influence 
of the drill-serjeant,—a drill-serjeant, tuo, who does not even 
profess to know truth, or to care much for truth, but whose 
sole object is to make it easier to govern. That such an 
enterprise should not only be undertaken by Prussia, but 
undertaken with a shout of approbation from the Liberal 

arty, is to us the most astounding phenomenon of modern 
Liberalism. It seems to show that modern thought in Prussia 
yalues itself so little, and its hatred of the Roman Church so 
much, that it will cheerfully commit suicide in order to 
ensure, as it hopes, the death of its antagonist. How if the 
result in Prussia should be that it succeeds in this happy 
despatch, but gives a new and powerful accession of strength 
and authority to its great rival ? 


IS ENGLAND IN EARNEST ABOUT EDUCATION ? 

HE “scene” at the Birmingham School Board, to which 
we referred very briefly last week,—the cross-examina- 

tion of candidates on the subject of their intended religious 
teaching,—is one of those incidents that strike the imagina- 
tion very painfully, not so much on account of any particular 
danger to religious teaching which it indicates, as on account 
of the suspicion it suggests that the country is losing earnest- 





ness altogether about Education, and allowing itself to be | 


drawn aside into paltry side-issues and party squabbles, 
which, if they are to be multiplied and prolonged, must be 
fatal to the cause not merely of religious, but of national 
education itself. There is a kind of controversial heat which 
indicates true earnestness, and a kind which indicates self- 
opinionated levity, and we cannot help thinking, after a care- 
ful review of the scene in Birmingham, that the heat there 
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of a lie, or the duty of obedience to parents, or the claims of 
patriotism, or the account to be given of Cromwell, or of the 
revolt of the American Colonies, or of the merits of the 
great Elizabethan authors, we venture to assert that they 
would have made both themselves and their victims equally 
ridiculous, and yet, just because they would not dare to exclude 
all these subjects from the Schoolmaster’s domain, they would 
probably have thought it a very unwise, undignified, and 
mischievous task to show up “ the insincerity or inconsistency ” 
of the Church or any other sect in relation to such matters. 
They ventured to exhibit in an absurdly exaggerated form 
a mere sample of the difficulties of education solely for this 
reason,—that on the topic chosen the paradoxes elicited told 
against the religious party and in their own favour. They 
forgot that it told against national education altogether, and 
has contributed not a little to disgust the country with a 
|cause in which men appear to be such bitter antagonists and 
_ 80 incapable of a common purpose. The simple truth is, as every 
parent knows, that on almost all subjects education is a most 
difficult and tentative process, in which children’s faculties are 
‘cultivated far less by any pouring in of specific information, 
|; than by that discipline of questioning and self-questioning 
whereby the judgment, and the conscience, and the reasoning 
powers are developed. If you are only to touch what is certain, 
—what is not matter of difficult judgment and nice appreciation, 
'—you won’t educate at all, you will only inform. And the 
true answer of any reasonable schoolmaster to such questions 
/as the Board put, would have been that it was not his duty to 
give the children doctrinal information, but to make them so 
| feel the power of the divine character as it is revealed in the 
| Bible, that they should take the deepest interest in trying to 
explore the field of revelation for themselves. 
| Batas we have said, if the Secularist party acted badly 
|and with a certain cynicism in laying this trap for the reli- 
gious party, the religious party acted worse in falling into it. 
Did the Roman Catholics and Churchmen seriously think that 
they should gain anything for their own creed by posing a 
few nervous schoolmasters with difficult party texts? Did they 
hope to make converts on the spot? If not, what demon pos- 
sessed them to make their approval or disapproval of particular 








displayed was of the latter and lower kind,—the kind which teachers seem dependent on those teachers’ absolute sectarian 
indicates degenerated national purpose and the exaltation of agreement with themselves? If that is to be so, we may say 
personal jealousies. We apply this, of course, even more to at once good-bye to religious teaching in national schools, 
the questions put by the friends of religious teaching at the | just as if the same policy were adopted in relation either to 
School Board than to those put by the friends of the Secular history, or morals, or political economy, we should have to say 
system, though the strategy of the lattér appears to have good-bye to historical, moral, and economical teaching in those 
been a deliberately planned party trap, and so far more blame- schools, and before long good-bye to all common teaching 
able. Mr. Chamberlain, the representative of the Secularists, | whatever. If the Bible cannot be taught to children without 
has declared in a letter to the Daily News, “that the object of | an explosion of the controversial temper, it will never be a part 
the examination to which the candidates for the position of of the national discipline at all ; and if a schoolmaster cannot 
teacher were subjected at the Birmingham School Board on’ be chosen without an explosion of the controversial temper, 
Wednesday, was not to embarrass the persons catechised, who | we shall never have respectable national schoolmasters at all. 
were all extremely well qualified to act as secular instructors, National Education is a great work which can only be achieved 
but to show the inconsistency or insincerity of the professed by the sacrifice of personal feelings on all sides,—not on 
intention of the Church party to secure undenominational reli- religious subjects only, but on all. But on religious subjects 
gious teaching at the expense of the ratepayers.” Wecan only that suppression of personal feeling should be the easiest, 
say that if Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues assent to his explana- instead of the most difficult. There at least, if there 
tion of the purpose of this scene, the Secularist party seem to be real earnestness, there will be something like a deep, 
us to have culpably forgotten the main cause of education in overmastering passion that would throw petty personal 
their eagerness for a party triumph, just as the questions put prepossessions into the shade. If it be not so, then 
by the friends of religion at the School Board prove them to it is not religion at all we are contending for, it is a 
have forgotten it when they weakly fell into the snare. The mere opinionated proselytizing. And this is just what the 
proper course of the opponents of religious teaching in State friends of religious teaching in the Birmingham School Board 
schools was clearly, first, to advocate their cause at the School have given the English public good reason for fearing that 
Board, and if outnumbered, to impress the absolute necessity they were battling for. They have made a great and terrible 
of a reticent and devotional, rather than controversial, treat- | mistake,—a mistake of the heart as well as of the head, and 
ment of all such doctrinal passages in the Bible as the it will be well if they do not find it an irretrievable mistake. 
teacher might think it necessary to read to the children| It seems to us more than a bad sign, a sign of diminish- 
at all_—and next, to collect from the schools themselves ing earnestness,—this intensification of the bitterness of 
all the instances of practical grievances which they might be sectarian difference between the opposite factions on the 
able to discover. But they know perfectly well,—and it was Education question. Not so long ago, as we have seen by 
their knowledge of this fact which made them eager for the a correspondence hardly completed in our own columns, the 
cross-examination,—that in badgering a teacher as to how he | leading members of the Birmingham League were not merely 
would explain doctrinal passages which it does not necessarily willing,—indeed they still are,—to pay out of their own pockets 
follow that he need ever explain, in their doctrinal sense, at the denominational school fees of the poorest class of children, 
all, they were exaggerating a thousandfold the practical but were eager to have the principle of Denison’s Act, which 
difficulties of the situation, raising cavils, of which the permits the application of rates for the payment of such 
candidates themselves had never thought, in their minds, | fees, compulsorily enforced,—i.c., to have the very grievance 
and subjecting both the Board and the masters to a false enforced of which they now so bitterly complain,—rather than 
ridicule, which it would have been every bit as easy to endanger education. Mr. Chamberlain justified this course 
throw over the mode of teaching half-a-dozen other subjects | last week on the wise and dignified plea that the members of 
as it is to throw it over the mode of teaching religion. If the | the League are “ Englishmen first and Nonconformists after- 
thirteen men had cross-examined the candidates on the nature | wards.” Very well, then that admits completely that if national 
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education can only be attained by concession, it should be | too little of political progress, though he spoke with a certain 
attained by concession rather than not at all. Now it appears heaviness, and made suggestions with a certain pomposity, and 
that he thinks there is so little further need of concession, that | was in all ways of the bovine or elephantine type of men, rose far 
it is desirable and dignified to bring the whole principle of beyond the majority of his colleagues. He could make a speech 
national education into ridicule, and implicate a leading School | which, if it did not help the debate, did help the measure, 
Board in fierce sectarian controversy, rather than even try | He was as incapable of a blunder as of a flash. When Mr, 
fairly the possibility of undenominational religious teaching. | Bernal Osborne told him on one occasion that he had poured 
Surely there is no less need of concession now than there was “oil on the waves, petroleum oil,” the whole House laughed 
then. Of course it is conceivable that the League, by turn- at the notion of Mr. Graves setting the waves on fire; but Mr, 
ing out Mr. Forster or the Ministry, may render the present | Graves meant his speech for once to produce discord, and it 
experiment untenable. But will that bring us any exactly answered his intention. His speech on the absorption 
nearer to a national system than we were in 1868, when of the Railways by the State was the most solid contribution 
it was proposed to make the principle of Denison’s Act ever made to the literature of that great measure of the future, 
compulsory instead of permissive? Will it make those | He had something of Sir Robert Peel’s faculty of inventiveness, 
who think the attempt to place Christ and his Gospel | of devising plans as distinguished from mere policies. He 
vividly before the mind and imagination of children as belong- could make a suggestion which was really large, which struck 
ing to the very essence of education more willing to give up powerful Ministers and seriously influenced great departments, 
that hope, and fall back on Sunday schools and voluntary | He was, if not the first, nearly the first authority in the House 
associations for the carrying-out of that great task? We/on the Manning of the Navy and the state of the Mercantile 
cannot see how the cause of national education is ever to suc- | Marine. He repeatedly suggested plans which were accepted 
ceed in this country without large and willing concessions on | by the Post Office. The parcel post, for example, was in part 
both sides. The religious party must concede, and concede | his work; and he carried the halfpenny cards, and he took a 
earnestly, the necessity of avoiding as far as possible all doc- | leading part in the informal negotiations which preceded the 
trinal definition on disputed points,—all attempt to analyse | English and American resolve that led to the arrangement of 
minutely religious influences into their dogmatic elements. | the Treaty of Washington. If, as the Liverpool Daily Post 
The Secularist party must concede generously the ¢rial | affirms, he was the first to press on Mr. Disraeli the abolition 
at least of this latter enterprise, and endeavour te co-| of the compound householder and the adoption of household 
operate in their own way, instead of laying traps for the | suffrage, he performed an act about which his friends will 
enemy. If the nation ever falls into the squabbling and | long continue to differ; but his view had, at all events, that 
controversial humour, the hope of a great national move-| merit of largeness which marks, and in some cases very 
ment, of a great moral endeavour for a great end, is sharply marks, the statesman from the man of business capa- 
over. And it is this of which we are now seriously | city. His notion, we believe, was weariness of suffrage legis- 
afraid. The Leaguers may fight if they please on behalf | lation, a desire to get to the bottom and be done with it; but 
of those who think it wrong to pay a halfpenny which | still he perceived accurately where the bottom was, and had 
may go to the support of any creed not their own. They | the courage to advise the dive. He would have been the 
may, if they please, demand that a minute fraction of the Edu-| best President of the Board of Trade his party ever 
cation rate should be made voluntary, as the Church-rate has had, and if he had not killed himself with work 
been made voluntary,—and that only this fraction shall go to would probably have signalised his term of office by some 
the support of poor children in denominational schools. But) large measure, the absorption of the Railways, or the 
leaders who have themselves freely contributed to the fees of organisation of a county railway system, or the complete 
poor children at such schools, and who have recently demanded | reform of our legislation for the mercantile marine. No plan ever 
that Denison’s Act shall be made compulsory, cannot, we | seems to have daunted him as large plans daunt most Tories, 
conceive, in reason or conscience declare that they them- merely by their being so big. Their bigness increased their 
selves object on moral grounds to pay any rate for such pur- | reality for him, and as we suspect from his powerful speech 
poses, and here there is a plain ground of concession for them. on the Railways, woke up an imagination usually dormant. 
On the other hand, the religious sects cannot maintain that a// | He could, as he showed in his own business, administer well,— 
their specific doctrines shall be taught, or they would annihilate , that is, could keep his subordinates active and yet content, 
each other, and their plain duty, therefore, is to advocate such but he could also inspire them with a wish to do the new great 
liberal and large teaching on points approaching dogma, that | thing he pointed out, a wish which among officials it is 
there will be the minimum of friction and resistance from naturally most difficult to inspire. When it is inspired the 
each other and from the Secularists. But without common | battle is gained, but some men otherwise able, and even 
concession, and large common concession, no great work can be | brilliant, never succeed in inspiring it, never convey to other 
done. Levity, petty jealousies and animosities such as were | minds the conviction that resides in their own. We believe 
shown at Birmingham are ominous of deteriorating zeal and a want of this force to be one reason why the remarkable 
leclining faith in the greatest social cause of our own day. capacity of Lord Halifax for large administration has always 
_been so underrated, except by the chiefs of his own party, 
| while its presence in large measure explains why many men 
| like the late Lord Dalhousie and Lord Northbrook never suc- 
They are born 
Mr. Graves was not of their rank, 
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THE LATE MR. GRAVES. 





gee Tory party and the House of Commons have sustained | ceed completely till they are at the top. 


a great loss in the death of Mr. S. R. Graves, the senior 
Member for Liverpool. He was perhaps the very best speci- 
men of a class of members never too numerous, the local 
business notabilities who are equal to high political work. 
Many, perhaps a majority, of the members selected by boroughs 
for their municipal reputation show themselves in Parliament 
somewhat inferior men. Some of them are merely rich ; others 
are fussy Town Councillors ; others—and these are the most 
numerous—are able men of business with little knowledge of 


politics, little capacity for general questions, and out of their | 
own departments of industry no visible administrative power. | 
They vote steadily, and are usually tractable, but they shrink | 
from new suggestions, get puzzled as to their leaders’ motives, | 


and often act as mere drags on the wheels of the State coach. 
The sarcasm that on one particular bench there were last 
Session ten men with ten millions and ten ideas among them 
is, of course, an exaggeration, but still your local magnate who 
has made so much is usually rather stupid. It is nearly im- | 
possible to educate them, and on some subjects, especially | 
subjects with any religious or ecclesiastical bearing, their pre- | 
judices are immovable. If they voted by ballot, the vote for the | 
Educational Department would hardly get through the House. | 
Mr. Graves, though he belonged in many ways to their | 
class, though he thought too highly of “business” and | 


coachmen, and not grooms. 
but he had much of their peculiar power of driving, and a rare 
faculty of making those around him perceive that he possessed 
it. His popularity in Liverpool was of a most unusual kind, 


extending to both parties and all classes of the community. At 


the last election he was carried to the head of the poll by the 
split-votes of Liberals, and in that immense constituency his 
seat was as safe as that of Mr. Bright for Birmingham, or that 
| of Lord E. Fitzmaurice for Calne. 

Mr. Graves was a Tory, and a trusted Tory, but his Tory- 
ism, like his power of mind, was of a type commoner in 
England than in the House of Commons. It had nothing in 
common with the Toryism of Lord Salisbury, which is based 
partly on distrust of humanity, and partly on an overweening 
sense of the sacredness of property; and not much more with 
that of Lord Derby, which is based on hard common-sense, un- 
fired by imagination. Nor was it the Toryism of the great 
employer of labour, who is apt to dislike “the people’”’ because 
his own workmen are encroaching, and to acquire something 
of that regard for discipline as an end, instead of a 
means, which marks old officers. Mr. Graves’ Toryism 
arose from an instinctive dislike to the unsubstantial, or 
what he considered the unsubstantial. He would have 
removed an abuse as readily as Mr. A. Herbert, if only he 
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could perceive that it was a concrete abuse, that it hurt | does, particularly if the new power recognises the insurgent 
people, or stopped people, or interfered with prosperity, or |Cubansand lands troops to help them, and we cannot recollect 
inflicted undue pain; but a “sentimental grievance’’ did not | any conclusive precedent in modern history as to its interna- 
interest him, and most Liberal measures seemed to him tional status. There seems no reason primd facie, apart from its 
intended to remove sentimental grievances. He could not be fluctuating character, why a Company should not acquire an 
eonvineed that the Irish Establishment hurt anybody, or that | independent sovereignty like an individual, but there is no 
it was of any use to abolish an institution good in itself, and use- | instance that we know of of its having done so. The 
ful, if not to Irishmen, at least to English Episcopalians settled | East India Company was for some years Sovereign in a way, 
in Ireland. He never sympathised with the Tenant-Right | struck its own coin, had its own flag, and made its own 
Act, for he never could see why the Irish tenant could not ‘laws, but it was always recognised as in some sort a depart- 
get along as well as the English one, or understand how ment of the British Government. Parliament from the first 
deeply the history of Ireland had modified the political could legally hang the Company. If its ships fired on a 
economy of the Irish peasant. The claim was to him either | foreign flag, the foreigners could appeal to the British Govern- 
an unreal or an unjust one, and he resisted it accordingly, as | ment, and if its officers were fired on they looked to the Royal 
he also resisted the Ballot, not so much as an inexpedient, but |Government for redress. The Company was uever fully 
as a valueless change which would make no man any happier. | acknowledged by the European Courts, and as far as we know, 
In fact, it is said of him, and we have no doubt with perfect | never claimed full sovereign power on the water except, we 
truth, that he had very little belief in politics strictly so called | believe, as against some rather obscure pirates who had nobody 
at all, thought few political changes expedient, and wished a ‘to protect them and were a general nuisance to mankind. The 
minimum of time to be wasted on political debate. He was for | French and Dutch East India Companies were merely suborgani- 
“ practical measures,” and by practical measures he under- | sations of Colonial Departments, and the claims of the Hudson’s 
stood measures which liberated the wealth of the country, or | Bay Company, though very large, larger, we think, than strict 
increased it, or developed its intelligence, or restrained its | law would justify, never amounted to absolute independence. 








wastefulness, or in fact produced some visible and tangible | The situation nearest to an independence possessed by subjects 


result, About all such measures his mind was receptive of 
information to an unusual degree,—“ secreted it,” says an inti- 
mate friend, “through the pores ;” but there was a limitation 
of sympathy in him which is the more noteworthy because 
no man was more genial, or more thoroughly beloved by his 
own immediate circle. The truth is, the limitation was pre- 
cisely of that kind which exists in most Englishmen, which all 
Englishmen understand, and for which most Englishmen 
have a certain respect, an inability to weigh imponderable 
grievances. Mr. Graves, so far as we remember, never made 
a speech upon Irish grievances ; but if he had made one, we 
venture to say he would have treated the special grievance of 
the Nationalists as the most fantastic of all, that he never 
would have fairly realised to his own mind how absorbing a 
grievance the loss of separateness may be to an imaginative, 
melancholy, and ballad-loving race. It would have been to 
him a dream, a vision, a proof that the race which entertained | 
it had not common-sense enough to be trusted with the | 
control of its own destinies. He was in fact distinctively an | 
Englishman, and Englishmen will miss him. | 








THE SAMANA SALE. 


HERE is a new article of commerce in the market, and it | 

is a very odd one. According to a telegram from New 
York, which appears to be true, a company of American | 
speculators have bought from the Government of St. | 
Domingo (the Spanish half of Haiti) the Peninsula of | 
Samana, which juts out of the North-East corner of the | 
Island, and the Bay of the same name. That is nothing, | 
as an estate may be of any extent, but they have also bought | 
the sovereignty of the territory, with right of legislation, of | 
creating a police, of establishing a Navy, and of carrying their 


is that of Egypt, but we imagine that Egypt, though sepa- 
rately governed, is still part of the Turkish Empire, and that 
any foreign power aggrieved by its acts has legal if not moral 
right of war on the Sultan. In the case of Samana that right 
might also exist, but also it might not, for all the shares 
might be registered in the name of Samanians, with this 
absurd result—that a State might exist at the government of 
which no one could ever get. The State could be occupied, 
but that would be all, while there would be great danger that 
if it were occupied the United States might ultimately be 
induced to take up its citizens’ quarrel. Dependent sovereignty 
is a known problem, but not independent sovereignty by 
dependent persons. 

If these difficulties can be got over in any way, and a 
Republie of Samana is acknowledged by the Powers, quite a 


| new impulse may be given to the larger kind of enterprise. 


There is no particular reason visible why any Company or 
capitalist rich enough to employ afew troops, and able enough 
to establish a government, should not establish one in its or 
his own name, and try new experiments in civilisation, organisa- 
tion, or finance. Brigham Young might obtain, for instance, an 
island in the South Seas, and be recognised as an independent 
sovereign, with all the rights of that position. He would be 
much more powerful than Kamehameha V., and his title 
might be just as defensible in principle. Australia might 
hold the Feejee Islands in this way through a company, 
though she was obliged to decline Lord Kimberley’s extra- 
ordinary offer to let her hold them direct as a sort of annexe 
or colonial dependency. There are not many islands now going 
begging or belonging to no power with diplomatic representatives, 
but there are some, notably Madagascar and Papua, on both of 
which lodgments might be effected at very moderate cost. A 
Dutch company might do a good deal in the Eastern Archipelago, 


own flag. They have, in fact, if the account is correct, bought | build up in fact a second India, while there is no particular 
a Sovereignty, and a Proprietary Republic of Samana has | owner for Patagonia, though Chili puts in some vague kind of 
been added to the list of Powers with which the British and | a claim. Is there no one of all the adventurous theorisers of 
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American and Spanish Foreign Offices will have to deal. An 
American Company has become sovereign in Samana, and 
may, so far as appears, create any kind of government it likes, 
pass any law about property it pleases, and rule its subjects, 
who at present are very few, but may shortly be very 
many, at its own discretion. So far as appears, the transac- 
tion, though bizarre to the last degree, and almost without 
precedent in the modern world—for Rajah Brooke won 
his sovereignty by the sword, and Feejee is in theory a 
monarchy under its native chief—is not necessarily illegal. 
Every State can cede any portion of its dominions, and there 
is nO reason apparent why it should not sell them. Napoleon 
did sell Louisiana to the United States, and Denmark St. 
Thomas, and Scotland bought the Orkneys from Norway, ac- 
eepting, moreover, a remarkably bad title. Nobody doubts that 
St. Domingo could have sold Samana to the United States, and 


the status of the buyers as private persons involves only one | 


curious set of complications. Are the shareholders Samanians 
heneeforward, or do they remain New Yorkers? Can they be 
punished by their own Government for orders transmitted to 
Samana,—orders, for instance, to invade Cuba, contrary to 
orders from Washington, or does Samana in all respects consti- 
tute an independent power? There will be complications if it 


'modern Europe who will “ goin” for a sovereignty, and try 
| what can be done with a theory,—say Mr. Galton’s heredity, 
'or a new creed, or a new development of industrial combina- 
‘tion? Why should Cabet choose the United States for the 
site of Icaria? If the South Seas are too far off, it is 
'not quite impossible that a Sultan hard up for cash or a 
Greek Government wishing to press forward the “ Greek Idea” 
‘might sell an island or so, and with it absolute independ- 
‘ence of existing laws. A great capitalist might, we believe, 
| with a little effort and a good deal of discretion raise himself 
| into a ruler, and found a family in a much higher sense than 
he can hope to do in Western Europe. 

| Seriously, we do not quite like this new precedent set by 
the New York merchants. The right of ruling without the 
responsibilities of ruling is one of the most demoralising of 
possessions, and merchants who buy States are apt to desire 
to make their purchases pay. That was the temptation of the 
East India Company, and the old method of yielding to it by 
establishing trade monopolies is out of date. The modern 
| method is much more scientific, and is to import workers, 
| make them work, and steal the fruit of their labour in 
|a legal manner. A Company which acquired an island 
to make of it a plantation would not be long before it in- 
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troduced labour laws not to be distinguished from slavery,|be carried out. The landlord’s monopoly is too com. 
and armed some one class with privileges in order by its aid| plete, the tenant’s difficulty in evacuating his farm, with 
to maintain authority over the rest. We could not trust the | any number of hungry applicants ready to pop in, ig 
East Indian planters, whoare in the main very good people,upon| too great for any such drastic cure. It may be said 
this labour question, and we certainly could not trustanybodyelse. | that competition would cure the evil, the tenant offering 
Great States, or at all events old States, are better govern- more for good contracts ; but with regard to land, competition 
ments than these new creations will be, for they are less moved is of no effect at all, power being to the freeholder indefinite] 
by petty interests, less oppressive, and less able to defy the| more valuable than money. There is a great Peer at thig 
inferior classes of their subjects. The newest of all such States) moment who happens not to be a spending man, and saveg 
—the Trans-Vaal Republic—is fearfully oppressive to the | about £100,000 a year—this is an understatement—which he 
blacks, and seems to be beyond the reach of retribution. We invests in Scotch landed property. He buys great bits of 
trust, therefore, that if the New Yorkers have acquired | country as they come into the market—a third of one county 
Samana, it is to make it a territory of the Union, and that|is his already—and he uses his purchases for two ends, 
the maritime Powers will agree to check by non-recognition | first to make enormous clearances in order to protect deer, 
the raising of new flags which might in any opportune| and secondly, to obtain influence over elections. What 
circumstances become slave-trading or piratical. | does it matter to him if he does not take the highest 
| rent obtainable for his territory? What does it matter if he 
does not get any price at all? What does it matter if it 
FREE CONTRACT FOR FARMS. costs him half his savings annually to carry out his own will? 
ie is a stumbling-block in the way of all land reforms) If his entire Scotch property cost him £50,000 a year of sheer 
whatever, and indeed all reforms affecting the law of | direct cash loss, and he kept his absolutism, he would bea 
property, over which, we can see quite well, a great many / more important man in the Empire than if he had a Scotch 
people, particularly members, landlords, influential con- | rent-roll of £50,000, and no more power over his tenants than 
stituents, and lawyers, are going to break their intellectual | he has over his tenants in the capital. He wants power, not 
shins, and that is the right of Contract. We are not quite | money, and free contract granted, he will have power, and every 
sure we are not going to break ours also, for of all the social | millionaire with brains and without philanthropies, every 
and political questions it is, we frankly confess, the one | man with two millions in his treasury, clear ideas of English 
which puzzles us most, the one which most requires, on/| life, and the principles of the Pall Mall Gazette’s correspon- 
the part of statesmen, a little thinking aloud. If there | dent “F.,” may follow his example. We say deliberately, that 
is a principle which seems to be essential to liberty, supposing Arran saleable—it is protected, we believe, by 
and occasionally even to morals—freedom being the essence| some entailing statute—it would pay any man with two 
of morals in the broader sense of the word—it is that/ millions to give double the survey value of the island, and 
a free human being, of full age, and in possession of | let every tenant live rent-free for ever—that is, to sacrifice a 
average intelligence, has a right to make a contract; and yet| million—on condition that his political orders should be 
if we allow that to its full extent, there is an end to almost | implicitly obeyed. He would be a bigger man in the Empire, 
any land reform as yet advocated by any class. Weare beaten| and philanthropy apart a happier man, than if he kept his 
before we start in the most insufferable, and yet the most “high- | cash fortune entire. 
polite,” and ecclesiastical manner. Mr. Young, for instance,| The right of free contract for an article of which the supply 
the Lord Advocate—that is, the Home Secretary for Scotland | is very limited, and which is essential to human life, and 
—has just been making, on Tuesday, a speech to his electors} which is an object of desire, implies the despotism of capital ; 
which, when reported at length and not whittled down to a and if that is disliked, there are but three alternative remedies 
London newspaper report—which makes him say a few shallow | of the slightest practical efficiency. One, which always strikes 
sentences about education—appears full of hard, dry, solidly- | the extreme democrats, is to make the biggest capitalist of all, 
reasoned Scotch sense. He says he shall advocate large re- | the State, sole owner, because its despotism can be limited by 
forms, shall not only advise, but promote the abolition | votes. That cure is radical, but as it will not be attempted 
of entail, of hypothec, of free eviction, and of the offen-| we need not discuss it now, beyond putting on record a belief 
sive portion of the Game Laws, and gives excellent that human nature being what it is, that scheme would end in 
reasons at length for all these changes. But he adds, | armed revolt; and the institution of minute but perfectly 
four or five times over, he shall adhere most strongly free holdings, defended by a caste who, under such pressure, 
to the clear right of intelligent human beings to make con-| would monopolise the bayonet. The tenantry would 
tracts on all those subjects or most of them, and only so far/ be too strong for any State. The second alternative 
modify the law as to make it presume in the absence of con-/|is to make the possession of masses of land undesirable, 
tract this, that, and the other. His audience, for the most | which we do in part by the Ballot law, but cannot do wholly 
part quite on his side, and we imagine, quite on the side also| without making ownership dangerous—that is, without en- 
of contract, so far as contract means the right of giving and | couraging anarchy—and the third is to recognise working 
keeping one’s word, did not cheer this, and the reason is plain. | limits upon the right of free contract, which cannot be 
They felt instinctively, like Mr. Clare Read and the Oentral | acknowledged in the case of an indispensable monopoly. If 
Chamber of Agriculture, that with this rider almost all land | John Smith owned the air, John Smith would have to sell the 
reforms are utterly valueless, and did not see their way out air on terms endurable to the majority, or John Smith would 
of the scrape. We can abolish entail, no doubt, without | be hanged, not unjustly—for States have rights of existence 
reference to the law of contract, and can make land saleable, |—on the nearest lamp-post. The only real question is to de- 
in part—not altogether, for a man may contract with his heir | fine the boundary which best limits the right of contract, and 
not to sell—and can modify hypothec, which is an artificial | of course there can in England be but one, the judgment of Par- 
inability to make a contract with anybody but the landlord ; | liament as to the limitation which will tend most to the universal 
but we cannot fully abolish hypothec, cannot touch tenant- welfare. Mr. Young in saying there should be no limit merely 
right in the smallest degree, and cannot ameliorate the Game | gives up practical politics. Mr. Scotson in fixing his limit s0 
Law except by making it worse. If contract is inviolable, absurdly high—he wants compulsory leases of half a cen- 
every Scotch landlord who lets a farm can take in writing a| tury — destroys the enjoyment derivable from ownership 
first mortgage or bill of sale over the crops, which would be too completely. The problem is to find the working limit, 
hypothec gone mad. If contract is inviolable, every Scotch land- and we do not believe it is half so difficult, if the right of 
lord who lets a farm can make the shooting of a hare by atenant | limiting contract is once acknowledged, as most people sup- 
ground for eviction at a day’s notice, anda combination of land-| pose. We would acknowledge the facts, and so give what 
lords could make a county or an entire division like the Highlands the Central Chamber of Agriculture ask, and just a little 
a strictly kept game preserve. And if contract is inviolable, more, and expect tolerable peace and too much Conservatism 
any Scotch landlord who lets a farm can set any law at defiance | for another century. That is, we would, to speak more clearly, 
by simply contracting that he shall be able to evict at will. | in the general interest declare ground game injurious vermin, 
The lawyers, as the Central Chamber of. Agriculture pointed | which is not to be protected by any contract any more than 
out, would draw up a form of lease or agreement overriding leopards or wolves would be protected, a rule which would 
the law, every landlord would consider that the only dignified very soon bring down their numbers to reasonable proportions. 
form, and the law would be a dead letter before it ever came | We would abolish hypothec and distraint as frauds committ 
into operation. There could be no remedy against such a by the landlord on all other creditors of the tenant—as they 
course except a tenants’ strike, and a tenants’ strike would are—and of course disallow all contracts binding anybody to 
be a perfect remedy now for all such evils, and cannot | assist in or assent to frauds. And we would make the law of 
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eviction assimilate with the law of production as established 
by Providence in this climate. If Faraday took a farm, Fara- 
day could not get saleable wheat of his own planting out of 
it under eighteen months, or saleable stock under three 
years, and those two periods mark clearly, though roughly, 
the natural limits of tenancy. A contract turning a 
farmer out without three years’ notice, or say three 

ears and six months, ought in the interest of the community 

to be made invalid ; but beyond this and its consequence, the 
right to compensation for unexhausted improvements, which 
it is oppression to take away by contract when contract is so 


}and shown the same discipline as the seamen, by far 
/the majority, if not all, could have been saved. Many 
of the ship's boats were lost in the anarchy. It was 
the panic which alone rendered it impossible to save the 
greater number of the passengers and crew. And yet this 
panic did not attack the minority at all, and probably would not 
have attacked the navvies themselves if they had had a few 
months’ discipline. One navyvy who was saved was overheard by 
| the correspondent of the Standard saying :—‘* When I saw what 
was up, I said, ses I, I’m agoin’ to die, and damn it, I may as well 
do it as comfortable as I can, and so I lit my pipe.” There was 


limited by the limited supply of land, we cannot yet see OUr | no high feeling in that man, but there was an indefinite capacity 
way. Compulsory eases, except on the Irish principle of | for discipline. Fear did not overpower him in any degree. He 
accepting them in lieu of all other modes of payment, seem to | thought a smoke, even in the face of death, still an object worth 
us either thefts or expropriations, to be justified only by | desiring. He was not scared. He was not awed. He simply 
national necessity or national compensation. The national | g)jeq up the few moments which appeared to be left to him in the 
necessity is not yet proved, and the national compensation is | |, nner which seemed most eatisfactory to his senses. Such a man 
not forthcoming. | as that under discipline would have helped to put down 
the panic and preserve rigid order. He serves excellently as an 
ae ? instance how extremely small a diversion in the grain of the raw 
THE LOSS OF THE NORTHFLEET. material of human nature is needed to turn a oor man into 
HE terrible event off Dangeness by which over 300 people lost | one who would face death calmly to preserve others. It is quite 
their lives is even the more terrible, because it happened through | certain that the pleasure of a smoke does not exert half the power 
the deliberate and culpable neglect of some persons unknown, who over most men which the desire to preserve discipline to the 
must have been aware that they left the ship of which they had run | Jast has for those who have once learned to respect it. Yet 
foul in imminent danger, but who preferred the chance,—a very | this man was probably very slightly different in temperament 
small one, we hope, —of escaping the pecuniary consequences of their | from scores of others who sacrified their own and their 
bad steering, to the attempt to repair the physical and moral | fellow-passengers’ lives in the excess of an animal panic. 
consequences of what they had done. The effort to escape was | Clearly the spirit of discipline, though it makes such a vast 
in itself dishonourable, even if no lives had been endangered ; it | difference in results, is one of the most accessible of human quali- 
was an attempt to steal, to throw the loss caused by their own | ties, Fear of death is not so strong but what it is subdued by 
negligence on the sufferers. But knowing, as they must have | very trifling forces indeed,—by forces which it takes but little effort 
done by the outcry in the ship, in what fearful danger the | to implant in human nature. ‘The spirit of discipline is no very 
passengers and crew were probably left, the escape of the| deep quality, nothing that implies any true spiritual culture, but 
offenders was an act much worse than ordinary murder, | rather a superficial social habit, which works the great effects it 
—a callous dooming of hundreds to death whose only misfortune it | does less because it is so powerful, than because fear and 
had been to lie anchored,—with every proper precaution | panic in most men are after all, very weak, whenever 
taken, a brilliant light at the mast-head, for example,—in | there is avy collective motive acting on a considerable body of 
the way of their careless steersmen. We heartily hope that the! men to overcome them. Fear of death seems one of the most 
offenders will be brought to justice, and only wish the punish- | terrific of all forces. But really a mere thread of nervous energy 
ment could be of the gravest kind. Nor is there, we should think, | and habit acting on a group of associated minds will utterly defy 
much chance of escape. Probably the accident will have been | it,—and that without the help of faith, or hope, or even conscience, 
severe enough even to the guilty vessel to compel the offending | ¢9 help it. 
ship to seek harbour soon. Even if it is not so, wherever the} put thig being so, as it undoubtedly is, what strikes us as 
vessel is bound there must have been many on board, whether | not remarkable is that the spiritual faith of centuries seems to 
of the crew or the passengers,—if passengers there were,— | have had so very little result in overcoming this weakest of all 
paralysing terrors,—a terror which the love of tobacco completely 

















to condemn the vile callousness of the captain, and who 
will be quite ready to inform against him whenever the vessel | subdues in an uneducated and undisciplined man, and which a 
teaches port. It is certainly to be hoped that the perpetrator of | very little discipline and esprit de corps would have subdued wholly 
this most foul act may have to suffer both the aggravated pecu- | in all who perished. How isit that by this time there are not a far 
niary, with more serious legal, consequences of his callous and | j,;50r number of persons who, in the immediate expectation of 
wholesale selfishness, and also the scorn of all humane pereons,—for | death, feel rather a curious desire for the change before them, 
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it would be grave indeed if this diabolic apathy to the sufferings | though they do not deem it lawful to seek it for themselves, than 


Mer- | anything like alarm? If a little esprit de corps will fally over- 


| come the disposition for panic even in brutal men, how strange that 

centuries of a faith which, if it teaches anything, teaches spiritual 
| presence of mind and dependence on God, should have apparently 
| had no effcct in nerving the spirit in the face of sudden danger 
The physiological speculations which seem to show 


and destruction of others should escape with impunity. 
chant captains are already too apt to ignore the sufferings they in- 
flict, and it needs the prospect of very prompt and severe punish- 
ment to keep the callousness by which they are so often marked in 
check, 

But the chief intellectual interest of this terrible tragedy lies in 
another direction. Callous selfishness such as the offending 
captain displayed is not, we hope, very common among 
men, even among hard men, but there are quite enough speci- 
mens of it to make it rather subject for disgust than 
for surprise. But the contrasts of conduct in the sink- 
ing vessel itself suggest more curious reflections. ‘The 
Captain, who perished,—Captain Knowles,—seems to have 
done his duty in a fashion almost beyond praise. It was to his 
courage and sternness in resisting the panic of the poor emigrant 
navvies that we owe the saving of some 90 odd lives out of more 
than 400 ; revolver in hand, he kept back the selfish rush on the 
boats, and had the nerve not only to threaten, but to use his pistol 
when his orders were disobeyed. He saved his wife—a six-weeks’ 
wife—in one of the boats, and bade her good-bye, calmly telling 
her that she would see him no more, and perished in the 
active performance of his duty, the noblest death a man 
can die. Most of his officers seem to have served him with equal 


and death ! 
that even mental and moral tendencies are inherited, make the 
| want of this presence of mind in the face of death even more 
‘astonishing. One would suppose that centuries of contemplation 
| of the life beyond the grave would have steadied our nerves 
/and strung our wills to meet unexpected death more as we 
|should enter on an unexpected journey, than with the 
| wild recoil of fear. Is, then, faith less operative than the 
‘emulation of shame produced by a very few morfths’ common 
| drill? Is it of less operative force than the attraction of that 
single last smoke, the enjoyment of which kept the poor navvy calm 
' amidst all the bewilderment and shrieks of his fellow-passengers 
}on the wreck? Certainly human nature is a paradox. It is 
| governed in great crises by motives so minute, and yet remains 
| ungovernable in the presence of motives so powerful. It is kept 


| firm in the face of death by a habit of yesterday, and yet 


}seems to find no strength at all in the convictions of 


ability and self-forgetfulness. But the mass of the poor navvies | 4 life-time. Responsibility to man makes it firm as a rock, and 
engaged to labour on the railways of Tasmania seem to | Tesponsibility to God leaves it as changeful as the waves. A 
have lost all control of themselves, and to have sacrificed single thread of connection with the visible world,—a thread just 
their own lives and those of many of the crew in consequence. about to be severed,—is all-powerful to guide what the strongest 
It is pretty certain that had they all obeyed orders , ties to the spiritual world—ties of life-long standing just about to 
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become the only ties left,—cannot even stir. Surely there is | made him write in prose sentiments or apophthegms fall of capital 
no stranger spectacle than the power of a modicum of social | letters, and either nonsense or platitudes dressed up in draw. 
motive to steel men against the last fear, when all the combined | ing-room Carlylese, and in poetry such tumid and unreal stuff ag 
forces of all the spiritual motives that Christianity has given us, | the songs in “‘ Rienzi” or ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeii.” 
after near two thousand years of influence, do not weigh as much | ll the observations we have made apply in a still stronger 
as a bowl of tobacco against the death panic with the majority of degree to the vast mass of novels given by Lord Lytton 
Englishmen. | to the world. They all display the results of vast ang 
: varied reading. They are all full of a certain thin 
LORD LYTTON AS LITTERATEUR. pictorial charm derived mainly from that reading. They are 
6s E mortuis nil nisi bonum” is a good-natured, if not very | ™4de tolerable by social sketches, some of which, like the little kit. 
sound rule, but we seem just at present to be pushing good- | cat of Pelham'’s mother, the account of Audley Egerton the states. 
nature rather far. It may be wise to be kindly to a man’s | ™&u in ‘‘ My Novel,” the picture of the lady who kept a salon in 











memory; it is absurd because he is dead to alter a deliberate 
estimate of his literary works. We have nothing to say against 
Lord Lytton himself, whose character and history will hardly be 
understood till the memoirs of this generation have been pub- 
lished; but we are not going to admit, just because he is dead, 
that a mighty genius has passed away from among men. That he 
was a hard worker, as careful a student as rich men ever are, and 
a man of unusually wide and varied knowledge—which, however, 
was seldom thorough—may be readily admitted; as also that 
he possessed unusual power of making a transcendental political 
speech; but all these things do not make up genius, the 
mysterious something which everyone describes and no one defines, 
and which in our judgment was wanting to Lord Lytton. He was 
one of thecleverest men who ever lived, who thought he must have 
genius because he knewso many things that other men did not know, 
and could do so many things other men could not do, and went about 
ever after with a torch in his hand hunting to discover where his 
genius lay. In every department he tried he achieved a measure 
of success, all the more consoling because he thought it greater 
than it really was, but in none did he achieve a complete or 
lasting triumph. He wrote plays, and two or three of his plays 
are so good that they keep possession of the stage; but their good- 
ness is cleverness only, the eleverness of keen, though shallow 
social observation. It is this, coupled with a genuine admiration 
for scenic situation, an admiration constantly apparent in his 
novels, which makes his plays seem strong, but he has not added a 
character to the store of English characters, or a phrase to the Eng- 
lish wealth of racy colloquialisms. It is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that ordinary men recall even the names of his 
personages, and we doubt if a sentence uttered by any one of 
them can be found to have worked its way into the language. 
The situations are striking, the dialogues often happy, the senti- 
ments sometimes elevated, though more apt to be inflated ; but it 
is all ordinary work, clever writing, which will not live as, to 
quote a precise analogy, the best of Sheridan’s comedies will live. 
Sheridan, himself only a genius in his humour, had in virtue of 
that humour just the power, which Bulwer lacked, of appealing 
to universal human nature. You can act the ‘*School for 
Scandal” before any audience, and they will miss nothing 
except perhaps the true meaning of Mrs. Candour, lost in 
a corrupt stage tradition; but try to act “Money” in 
the New Cut. Lord Lytton wrote history, descriptive history, 
but his *‘ Athens,” a book full of rare and curious information, 
as enjoyable as an old piece of fantastic china, may be said to be 
absolutely forgotten. He wrote poetry, much of it very nice in- 
deed ; but with one decided exception, not a line of it lives in the 
thoughts or imaginations of men. There is fancy often in the 
‘¢ Lost Tales of Miletus,” and in one passage depicting the misery 
of deathlessness there is power—power due mainly to the author’s 
lifelong consideration of the effect that mysterious position would 
have upon the mind—but only the political sketches in ‘* The New 
Timon” are alive. Those, we admit, have high merit, such high 
merit that we are half tempted to recall our statement that 
Lord Lytton had not genius. We are not quite sure even in 
our own minds that had Lord Lytton recognised his own capacities 
in this direction, and cultivated them sedulously, had he observed 
men for their sake, and cured himself in order to perfect them of 
his love for wordiness, he might not, as a satirist, have rivalled 
Dryden. The sketch of Lord Derby so often quoted is only 
clever, giving the popular, not the true impression of the man ; but 
that of Lord John Russell has insight. When we have all said 
our say about him, we shall only have said :— 
“But see our statesman when the steam is on, 
And languid Johnny glows to glorious John ;” 
and,— 
“Not his the wealth to some large natures lent, 
Divinely lavish, though so oft misspent.” 

Lord Lytton’s satire lacks fire, but it is at all events real, and is de- 
void of that sense of strain which pervades all his other work, and 


| the aristocratic quarter of a country town in “ A Strange Story,” 
| and the description of Sir Sydney Beaudesert and Lord Castleton in 
| “The Caxtons,” display a subdued satiric power which, if cultivated, 
| might have indefinitely increased Lord Lytton’s rank in English 
| literature. What, for example, can be better in its way than this 
| passage describing the rich boy Peer, the Marquis of Castleton, 
| It is a little long, but as it is by far the most complete illustration 
of our view, we venture to give it entire :— 


| Conversation succeeded, by galvanic jerks and spasmodic starts— 
a conversation that Lord Castleton contrived to tug so completely out 
of poor Sir Sedley’s ordinary course of small and polished small-talk, 
that that charming personage, accustomed, as he well deserved, to be 
| Coryphzus at his own table, was completely silenced. With his light 
| reading, his rich stores of anecdote, his good-humoured knowledge of 
| the drawing-room world, he had scarce a word that would fit into the 
| great, rough, serious matters which Lord Castleton threw upon the 
table, as he nibbled his toast. Nothing but the most grave and prac- 
tical subjects of human interest seemed to attract this future leader of 
}mankind. The fact is that Lord Castleton had been taught everything 
| that relates to property—(a knowledge which embraces a very wide 
| cireumference). It had been said to him, ‘You will be an immense 
proprietor—knowledge is essential to your self-preservation. You will 
be puzzled, bubbled, ridiculed, duped every day of your life, if you do 
; not make yourself acquainted with all by which property is assailed or 
| defended, impoverished or increased. You have a vast stake in the 
| country—you must learn all the interests of Europe—nay, of the civilised 
| world—for those interests react on the country, and the interests of the 
| country are of the greatest possible consequence to the interests of the 
| Marquis of Castleton.’ Thus the state of the Continent—the policy of 
| : i he policy 
| Metternich—the condition of the Papacy—the growth of Dissent—the 
| proper mode of dealing with the general spirit of Democracy, which was 
| the epidemic of European monarchies—the relative proportions of the 
| agricultural and manufacturing population—corn laws, currency, and 
| the laws that regulate wages—a criticism on the leading speakers of 
the House of Commons, with some discursive observations on the import- 
ance of fattening cattle—the introduction of flax into Jreland—emigra- 
tion—the condition of the poor—the doctrines of Mr. Owen—the 
pathology of potatoes ; the connection between potatoes, pauperism, and 
| patriotism ; these, and suchlike stupendous subjects for reflection—all 
| branching more or less intricately from the single idea of the Castleton 
| property—the young lord discussed and disposed of in half-a-dozen 
rim, poised sentences—evincing, I must say in justice, no inconsider- 
Lowe t. . dp - 
| able information, and a mighty solemn turn of mind. The oddity was, 
| that the subjects so selected and treated should not come rather from 
|} some young barrister, or mature political economist, than from so 
| gorgeous a lily of the field. Of a man less elevated in rank one would 
| certainly have said— Cleverish, but a prig ;’ but thero really was some- 
| thing so respectable in a personage born to such fortunes, and having 
| nothing to do but to bask in the sunshine, voluntarily taking such pains 
with himself, and condescending to identify his own interests—the 
| interests of the Castleton property—with the concerns of his lesser 
| fellow-mortals, that one felt the young marquis had in him the stuff to 
become a very considerable man.” 
| Men who never saw that kind of person in their lives feel that 
sketch to be literally correct, and it is but one of many scattered 
| throughout Lord Lytton’s social novels. But he never remained 
| long in this vein—in which he might have rivalled Mr. Disraeli— 
| and in the veins he more affected he seem to us, we confess, poor. 
| Boys admire the situations in the ‘‘ Last Days of Pompeii,” and 
| men may recognise its knowledge ; but compare it with “ Romola,” 
/or even ‘* Hypatia,” and how vast is the intellectual interval. 
|The finest character, Nydia, the blind girl, is essentially and 
|intolerably modern, while the majority of the personages 
| are mere lay figures, without originality, force, or interest 
|for the reader, except so far as he is interested in sensa- 
tional, though quasi-historic scenes, and in antiquarian research. 
| And this is by far the best of Lord Lytton’s historic novels. “Rienzi, 
the Last of the Tribunes,” is a failure, in spite of a certain 
melancholy grandeur in the central figure, for we do not recognise 
| the mighty difference between life in the middle ages and life 
| now; ** Harold” is admitted to be dull, and is that most intoler- 
| able of all things, an imitation Saga without unconsciousness; 
and the ‘Last of the Barons” would, but for Edward IV., 
| be a tiresome romance in very stilted English. Edward IV. 
is really well done, as well done as Scott's failures, e.7., Margaret 
| of Anjou, in ‘* Anne of Geierstein,” and is, we imagine, historically 
nearer the truth than the account in most histories, but as a work 
of art, compare it with Scott’s Louis XI. or any of Dumas’ 
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sketches of any member of the House of Valois, especially Charles 
IX. At best we cannot say that it would be quite unworthy 
James. As to the criminal novels, one of them, ‘ Lucretia,” has 
considerable power, for Gabriel Varney is a literal reproduction 
of a Mr. Wainwright, a great criminal, whom Lord Lytton knew 
and understood, but ‘ Paul Clifford” is—in all reverence be it 

ken—sentimental rubbish, infinitely inferior as a work of art to 
the Macheath of the ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera.” ‘‘ Pelham” is an admir- 
able social novel while Pelham is on the stage, and an insufferable 
melodrama when he is off it; and although the modern 
novels, ‘* The Caxtons,” ‘*‘ My Novel,” and the rest, are lively, 


they are deformed by direct and poor imitations of Sterne, for | 


which Lord Lytton had not the requisite humour, and rarely 
rise above ordinary novelist’s work. Let any one who doubts this 


think what Thackeray would have made of Roland Caxton, or | 


George Eliot of Squire Hazeldean, or even Henry Kingsley of 
Vivian, and he will see in an instant the difference between work 


inspired by genius and work directed by mere cleverness and | 
The best of the whole is ‘* The Caxtons ”"—though | 


knowledge. 
in ** What Will He Do with It?” we recognise great merit in the 
figure of Jasper Losely, the modern bandit,—and in ‘‘ The 
Caxtons,” what is the character of Pisistratus? We defy any 


human being even to form an opinion, unless it be this,—that he is | 


a much dressed-up edition of Nicholas Nickleby, who is a lay figure. 


There remains a group of novels by Lord Lytton upon which a | 


separate judgment must be passed, that group of which the idea 
is to describe a man released by Rosicrucian knowledge from the 


ordinary conditions of humanity. To Lord Lytton the composi- 


tion. of “ Zanoni” and *‘ A Strange Story” was, we suspect, a 
labour of love, a work into which he threw the whole power he 
possessed, power reinforced by wide reading, and by what appears 
to us an instinctive appreciation of Oriental thought. He re- 
curred to the subject again and again at different periods of his 


life, and in his first sketch of ‘‘ A Strange Story,” published in | 


Blackwood, and in our judgment incomparably the best piece of 
work he ever did in his life, he formulated his theory of magic. 
He held, as the Hindoo dreamers have always held, that it was 
possible by continued exertion so to intensify the will as to give 
it supernatural power over the wills and thoughts of other men, 
and even bring under it, or into relation with it, beings exempted 
from mortal conditions. 
out, would have made his two Rosicrucian studies remarkable 
works of art; but he was unequal to the task, and both in 
“ Zanoni” and ‘*A Strange Story” not only brings in a 
Rosicrucian machinery in the way of drugs of the stupidest 
and least imaginative kind, but constantly violates his 
own theory by inconsistent assumptions, as, for instance, 
making Zanoni prophecy, and giving to Margrave prepos- 
terous intolerance of pain. Nevertheless, in spite of all, 
“Zanoni” and ‘A Strange Story” are remarkable books, full of 
weird fancies and poetic dreams, which one would enjoy deeply, 


but that they are crossed or, as it were, shot by so many wilfal | 


absurdities, such as the anti-climax of Margrave’s history, where 
4 supernatural scene, worked up with the greatest and most evi- 


dent strain, ends in the apparition of a gigantic Foot. Lord | 
Lytton did not see that this was grotesque, any more than he saw | 


the absurdity of his apophthegms, and in that incapacity of humour, 
of perceiving the incongruities of things, lay, we believe, the ulti- 
mate secret of his failure. For he has failed. LHe has produced a 
vast mass of work with many merits in parts of it, but he never 
realised his own ideal of his own literary power. 





A STORM ABOUT A SCOTCH THEOLOGICAL CHAIR. 
T is seldom that an appointment to a Scotch Theological 
Professorship can be of any interest to a non-Scottish public. 

The several sects into which Presbyterianism in Scotland is 
divided have their special ‘‘ Divinity Halls,” as they are termed, 
where candidates for the ministry are trained in theology. ‘Che 
Free Church, United Presbyterians, and Original Seceders do not 
send their students to the classes taught by Professors in connec- 
tion with the Theological Faculties of the Universities. These have 
come therefore to be considered the special training-ground for 
the students of the Established or National Church, that is, the 
Church of Scotland. It is the specific work of the Theological 
chairs of—for instance, in the University of Edinburgh—to prepare 
candidates for the ministry of that Church. But the Church has 
no direct inflaence over appointments to these Chairs. The 
patronage pertains to the Crown, and thus it devolves 
upon the Government of the day when a vacancy occurs to select 
& suitable presentee. In doing this the Crown has to consider 


This theory, if he had fairly worked it | 


| what may be best for the interests of the Church, and distinguished 
| clergymen of the Kirk have come, as a rule, to be the natura) 
| aspirants from among whom the selection is made. In these 
| circumstances it might be supposed the task to be discharged 
| would be a simple one, in which gross mistakes or any error 
| likely to lead to serious results must be difficult, if not impossible. 
For the Church of Scotland is a self-governing ecclesiastical 


} 


| corporation. At the time of the Union of England and Scotland 
| her freedom and autonomy were guaranteed to her. ‘These 
‘have been practically recognised and established by legal 


decisions since. Her Courts are courts of the realm, possessing a 
definite jurisdiction and co-ordinate in authority with the 
Courts of law. So long as they do not trangress the limits 
assigned them or act inconsistently with the conditions of 
their existence, their sentences cannot be reduced or over-ridden 
by the Court of Session itself, which is the highest legal 
| tribunal of Scotland. ‘Spiritual independence” has been 
insured in Scotland, to such an extent, as shown by a case two 
or three years ago, that so long as the Ecclesiastical Courts act 
within their proper sphere their proceedings cannot be reviewed 
by the Law Courts. Thus the Church of Scotland has complete 
powers of discipline and is the guardian of the purity of her 
doctrines. Any of her ministers liable to a charge of heresy may 
be proceeded against by “libel” in the Presbytery to which he 
belongs, and if the “libel” be proved and is of a sufliciently 
‘serious character he may be deposed from his sacred office. So 
|long, then, as the Crown selects Professors for the Theological 
Chairs of the Scotch Universities from among the clergy of that 
body, there ought to be no cause of complaint. Scotch Churches 
| have not been reluctant to hunt down heretics in the past, and in 
| the absence of a “libel” against a minister it should be safe to 
| assume there has been no reason for proceeding against him. 
Yet the bestowal of the appointment to the Church History 
| Chair in Edinburgh University—vacant by the retirement of Dr. 
Stevenson—upon a well-known clergyman of the Church of Scot- 
i land, is at this moment causing dire excitement and alarm io 
Church circles and elsewhere in Scotland. ‘hough not gazetted 
to the office, the Crown, it is known, has appointed the Rey. Dr. 
Robert Wallace, the vigorous successor of the late Dr. Robert 
Lee in Old Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh, to the Chair 
in question. Immediately intimation had been given that 
this was so, an application was got ready in hot haste 
/to the Moderator of the General Assembly, begging him 
at once to call together the Commission of that body, to 
consider what should be done in reference to the Church His- 
tory Chair. The General Assembly is the supreme Court of the 
Church, but its sittings—extending over ten days—are only held 
| once a year. ‘The Commission is its representative while it is not 
sitting, but it is not a Court of the Church, and has no jurisdiction 
as such. Its functions are consultative, or may be—under special 
| directions from the Assembly —administrative, but in no sense legis- 
lative or judicial. The Moderator did as he was asked, the Commis- 
sion met last week in Edinburgh, and after a display of clerical 
| and lay oratory, spiced with no little animosity against heretics, a 
resolution was passed by a substantial majority protesting against 
Dr. Wallace’s appointment, and virtually asking the Crown to 
| reconsider and rescind it. What manner of spirit the majority 
were of may be estimated from the statement made by one of them, 
' none other than the former occupant of the Church History Chair 
in question, that even if it should ultimately be found there were 
| no valid objections to Dr. Wallace, better he should suffer than that 
' the Church should labour under suspicion, though falsely, of shelter- 
ing an unsound Professor—a clerical inversion of the old Fiat justitia 
‘ruatcelum, ‘The grounds on which the application to the Govern- 
| ment is to be made to rest are that the presentee to the Chair is 
) ** generally believed ” to be a teacher of heresy, and without saying 
or seeking to determine whether the on dit be true, the Commission 
ask the Government to hold him disqualified in consequence. 
Obviously such a proceeding is wholly irregular, as it is flagrantly 
‘unjust to the presentee. Dr. Wallace is condemued without trial 
| or without being able to say a word in his own defence ; and if 
| the Government will only condema him by withdrawing the 
appointment, he need not be tried at all. Of course the Govern- 
ment can do nothing of the kind, and must simply ignore the 
| Commission and its strange courses. To any objections against 
Dr. Wallace it has the conclusive answer that Dr. Wallace is a 
minister of the Church of Scotland. ‘The very fact of applying for 
a suspension of the appointment because of his alleged heretica! 
views involves an accusation against the Church of failing iu 
its duty as the guardian of the purity of its own pulpits. Were 
‘the Crown to rescind the appointment now because the Commis- 
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sion of Assembly had met to declare Dr. Wallace a wily, but| And de She is urged to it by threats of external agitation, 
suspected heretic, it would both stultify itself and indirectly, but} And deeply as it is to be regretted, it will not be surprising 
very really, slander also the Church. For a number of ordinarily | if the Church take action. She can only abstain from doing go if 
honourable and intelligent men—and, odd to tell, the majority | she has nothing to fear from free inquiry, and is prepared to aban- 
was mainly composed of ‘‘elders,” or the lay representatives of | don all attempts to fetter needlessly the minds and thoughts of her 
the Church, the clergy, as a rule, opposing the resolution on the! clergy. What Church is bold enough to do that? We fear the 
ground of its informality—to suppose the Government can give | Church of Scotland is not. And we think it unfortunate that the 
ear to such an application, only shows into what dubious courses | occasion for such a heresy-hunt as we deprecate has been sup- 
men may be led when blinded by theological zeal. | plied. It is unfortunate, therefore, that the present appointment 
But though it is plain the Commission has stultified itself, ‘has been made. Dr. Wallace is a man of a good deal of rude 
though it is equally evident the Crown cannot consent to gratify | intellectual force, and the sceptical bent of his mind has been 
the Commission by following its example, and therefore the) allowed free play, but he is not so exceptionally qualified fora 
appointment must stand, that does not necessarily make an end | theological Professorship that it was indispensable he should have 
of the whole matter. We wish sincerely that it did. After the! the first vacancy. He has done nothing to establish a claim to 
charges of heresy brought against the presentee by speakers in / Special fitness to lecture on Church history. His only known 
the Assembly Commission—speeches fully reported in the Scotch | published contribution is a politico-ecclesiastical article in a volume 
papers—the Presbytery of which Dr. Wallace isa member, and of essays called ‘ Recess Studies,” and though an able controversial 
to whose jurisdiction he is amenable as a minister, cannot remain speaker and an effective preacher, there are several men in the 
inactive. Though the Commission have not secured the exclusion | Church of Scotland who have written with freshness and force 
of Dr. Wallace from the Church History Chair, they have, pro- | on Church history, and who prima facie are better qualified than 
bably, insured another heresy prosecution in Scotland. Whether the he. There was no necessity, then, toappoint Dr. Wallace, and as 
reverend gentleman might avoid that by resigning his ministerial | the appointment was sure to stir up a fierce opposition, it is to be 
oflice and clinging to the Professorship we cannot say, but we do, regretted for the sake of theological and ecclesiastical peace. The 
not suppose he will shrink from meeting his accusers by trying | Church of Scotland has been going quietly forward—if slowly—in 
any such device. The Presbytery of Edinburgh, through several | the paths of progress. There is more scope for liberty of thought 
of its members, has virtually pledged itself to proceed to “‘libel” | within her borders than in any of the sects. The fact of Dr. 
the new Professor, and if the latter hold himself respon-| Wallace being allowed so long to preach unassailed is proof of that. 
sible for what his friends have been saying on his behalf, he will | Scotch Dissenting papers boast that this would never have been 
welcome the opportunity of meeting his accusers face to face. | possible in a non-established Church in Scotland, which we quite 
Even if the Presbytery were unwilling to take action, it can/ believe. Indirectly the appointment threatens to abridge this 
scarcely help itself now. An external pressure has been added to| liberty. It was certain to call into full force all the heresy-hunting 
the internal. The advocates of disestablishment have been sup- | | proclivities lying latent both in the Church and outside of it. ‘The 
plied with a new argument, which they will be only too eager to| risk might have been worth running if the reverend doctor had been 
use if no attempt be made to deal with the alleged heretic. The | exceptionally gifted and qualified in regard to the subject he is to 
sectarian zealots threaten an instant crusade against the State | teach. But nobody knows him to be any such thing. He is 
Church, if that institution is to remain a refuge for noted heretics | mainly notorious for openly flouting the standards of his Church, 
such as the new Professor is accused of being. The cry has been! which he has signed again this week. 1n this he has shown bold- 
already raised against the Church of Scotland that she is latitudi- | ness, whether or not he may have manifested sensitiveness of 
narian, and negligent of the interests of Christian truth. If after| conscience. It is not, however, from too great laxity on the part 
what has been now said and done no further steps were to be | of a Presbyterian Church that danger is to be dreaded, but from 
taken by the Presbytery against its alleged heretical member, and | the opposite source. What we fear is that an impetus may be 
if the Church were to accept certificates of attendance at the | gained by the movement in favour of disestablishment, and if dis- 
Church-History class of the new Professor as qualifying students | established, the Church of Scotland would in all likelihood become 











for its ministry, the orthodox Dissenters would certainly unite 
with the political voluntaries to agitate for disestablishment in the | 
interest of orthodoxy. 

Of course, such an agitation, or the threat of it, ought 
not to influence the Church, or lead her to endeavour to draw | 
tighter the bonds—already sallicieatly cumbersome—by which her | 
clergy are bound. It ought rather to be matter for gratification | 
that there is room for complaint of too abundant latitude and | 
liberty in any of the Scotch Churches. At the same time, if no 
inquisition be made into this case, the Church of Scotland must 
be prepared for the exercise of perfect doctrinal freedom. for 
it seems that Dr. Wallace, though he has signed the Westminster | 
Confession—that most complicated of Church standards—has 
been left at liberty to preach and teach in a manner subversive of 
what are usually accounted the fundamental principles of Chris- | 
tianity. He is charged with assailing the credibility of the Re- | 
surrection of our Lord, and with assuming the attitude of a 
Secularist, who is sceptical of the truth of Christian doctrine in 
general. Now, of course, we hold that the more perfect the freedom | 
of a Church, the more it permits to its clergy liberty of thought, 
research, and utterance, within the limits of hearty concurrence in 
fixed devotional assumptions, the better it must be for it and for 
the truth in the end. Accordingly we have no little sympathy 
with Dr. Wallace’s demand that the State clergy should be free to 
seek truth by every means honestly available. Nor can we con- 
demn him for trying to realise that aim in the Church to which 
he belongs, if he really does not transcend the limits we have sug- 
gested. Nothing is more painfully hampering than the clogs 
bound round Christian teachers, by subscription to a series of 
obsolete metaphysical dogmas as the Confession of their faith. Dr. 
Wallace has done good service in working in the Church to bring 
about a relaxation of that system. 

But at the present moment that is not the question at issue. 
The question is the probable result of the appointment of aclergy- 
man exposed to charges of heresy, in the peculiar circumstances of 
the Church of which he is a minister, to be one of its theological 
professors. We have seen that she will feel bound to institute 
& prosecution for heresy. She has been called to it by loud 


| means of education then existing. 


as narrow as any of the sects. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——.— 
THE EDUCATION LEAGUE AND THE *“ TWENTY- 
FIFTH CLAUSE.” 
(To THe Epitorn OF THS “ SPECTATOR."’) 
Srr,—To establish a charge of inconsistency against the chief 
members of the Education League was but part, and not the moat 
important part, of my object in telling you the story of the 
Birmingham Education Society. But as I did make the charge, I 
may as well insist upon it. ‘There is reason in the plea that 
Nonconformists in 1868 had no choice but to make use of the 
Only when Mr. Chamberlain 


' now tells us that he and his friends have all along considered the 


principle of Denison’s Act unjust, and that they now think it 
intolerable, I maintain that this is manifestly inconsistent with 
the fact that they proposed to extend and enforce by law the 
principle of that Act, and left on record the downright assertion 
that ‘‘ the rates could not be expended in a better manner than in 
educating pauper children.” That is not the language of men 
who are submitting to a disagreeable necessity against their better 
conviction. 

But as Mr. Chamberlain admits, the discovery of one incon- 
sistency more or less in the chiefs of the Education League is 
“not valuable,” and I therefore passon to my main point, which 
was this. When Mr. Chamberlain and his friends made up their 
minds to do some practical work in education, and when, as he 
neatly puts it, they showed themselves ‘‘ Englishmen first and 
Nonconformists afterwards,” they had no difficulty in settling the 
religious question according to the conscience of the parents. The 
retort is fair that their present action is that of men who are 
‘+ Nonconformists first and after that Englishmen.” If, Sir, these 
Nonconformist gentlemen were not blind to the fact that the 
majority of Englishmen are not Nonconformists, they would see 
that the necessity of acting first of all as Englishmen is imposed 
upon all those who legislate for the education of the country. 
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That system which the Birmingham Education Society adopted as 


the system best fitted to the state of things they found existing, is | 
also the system adopted by Mr. Forster as the best fitted to carry | 
on the work of education which he found progressing—and which | 


he was not interested in destroying—and it is one in which those 
who are Englishmen and not Nonconformists see no offence. 

The third reason why I told you the story of the Birmingham 
Education Society was because it effectually disposes of the sup- 
position that the present action of the League is dictated by 
4+ conscience,” and not by mere policy. I am sure that the mem- 


bers are too sincerely religious to tolerate any violation of con- | 


science on the ground that it is ‘such a little one,” nor would | 
they have proposed a compulsory extension of Denison’s Act, if 
denominational rates were really opposed to their most sacred | 
convictions, as ‘‘a new religioustax of the most obnoxious kind,” 
levied ‘“‘for the support of rival dogmas, with neither of which 
have many of the contributors any sympathy.” When, there- | 
fore, I find that they have not only tolerated, but have 
even proposed to extend and make compulsory, the application | 
of the principle of Denison’s Act, I at least know that however | 
opposed to the wishes or prejudices of Nonconformists, it certainly 
does not touch their consciences. Their present opposition, there- 
fore, however earnest and sincere, is dictated by policy, and not | 
by conscientious scruples. And this is a distinction of consider- 
able importance, for there are many thousands of Englishmen who | 
would rather see national education injured than allow violence | 
+o be done to the Nonconformist conscience, but who would have | 

no hesitation whatever in thwarting the Nonconformist policy, | 
especially when that policy is one of arrogant and uncompro- | 
mising dictation. 

Mr. Chamberlain repeats his threat to desert the Liberal party. 
1 take the appointment of Sir R. Palmer to the Lord Chancellor- 
ship to be Mr. Gladstone’s answer in advance. Should any other 


be needed, it was given by the Premier to Mr. Miall some time | 
since in the passionate adjuration, ‘‘ If the hon. gentleman is not | 


satisfied with the action of Her Majesty's Government, in Heaven's 
mame let him take his support elsewhere!”—or words to that 
effect.—I am, Sir, &c., GILBERT VENABLES. 





THE LAND LAWS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
‘Sir,—All classes, from the peer to the peasant, have good cause to 
thank you for your distinct utterance upon land-law reform. The 
subject was fast getting involved in a dangerous haze, amid which 
the figure of the distressed peasant assumed the overawing 
proportions of a giant. 

The real aim of land-law reform is just the one you indicated 
last week, and which you have insisted onforyears. The labourer 
and the land have both been in bondage together, and together 
they must be made free. The whole force of Radicalism, and of 
every other “ism” which prefers to have at heart the good of the 
country, ought to be directed to the attainment of this great two- 
fold object. Whatever discussions goon about peasant proprietor- 
ship, about improved cottages, higher wages, ay, even about 
peasant education, are nothing but so much energy wasted until 
the great root-subject of all is settled. Reformers going after 
‘these things are beginning to build the house at the top. Free 
the land first. Unshackle man’s energy to expend itself upon it, 
and then guide his steps, if you will. 

It is quite possible that the result of this emancipation of the 
land might seem for a moment to bear against the prospect of 
increased comfort to the poor. Some of his miseries might at 
‘first appear to be augmented by the change. So great ia the 
desire amongst the wealthy for the possession of land, that it 
wight in some instances be purchased at prices so extravagent as 
to frighten the possessor into grinding the faces of the poor as a 
means of making his bargain pay. This danger, if it existed at 
all, would be very temporary, and even local. The natural and 
far more universal disposition would be to make the land pay by | 
very high farming, and high farming always means intelligent | 
assistance and high wages. ‘The career of the peasant would hence- | 
forth depend upon his industry, intelligence, and thrift, like that of 


other men, who would often gain rather than lose by having to) 


begin far down in the social scale. 

The peasant is as yet in no sense fit to be a proprietor of the 
soil, and it is a positive iniquity to flatter him, upon his first 
waking into life, with the idea that it ought to be his. He has 
neither the means, nor the education, nor the energy and resource 
necessary for undertaking the work of tillage in such a position, 
even were the theory that calls the land his a true one. It is 
small blame to him, all things considered, if he be devoid of these ; 


| take long education in many ways to fit him even for that. 


but even if he has been wronged, that is nv more than a plea that 
he should be so no longer. It is no argument for further wrong- 
doing. 

For my part, I can see no possibility of the peasant coming to 
be proprietor, except by combination or co-operation, and it will 
Pro- 
bably the deliverance of society from many of its anarchies lies, in 
the far future, along the road so discredited through the follies of 
many who have been pioneers iu it. But clearly, if it is to do its 
highest good, not as a mere medium of gain, but as a means of 
brotherhood amongst mankind, as a link to bind man to man 
and class to class, it must begin in honest endeavour and upon a 
foundation of mutual good faith. 

The one great work, therefore, 1 take it, the statesman’s first 
| work, is to make the land, as you say, ‘‘as saleable as a watch.” 

It is like children busy planting flowers without roots to try other 
| reforms while that great work lies undone. 
| ‘*Set the land free.” It is a glib phrase enough to write, but 
it will prove the hardest thing to do thoroughly and honestly that 
| any statesman ever undertook.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. W. 


(To THe EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR."') 

Srr,—In your article on “ The Radicals and the Land,” in the 
| number of the 11th inst., you state one of the aims of the Radicals 
| to be to establish free- trade in land, and to make it saleable as 
| Consols or gas shares. Two of the great obstacles in the way are, 
first, the difficulty of defining exactly the thing to be bought and 
sold; and secondly, the cost and intricacy of the present system 
| of land transfer. 
| Will you permit me to suggest that the first may be largely 
reduced by the creation of authoritative State maps, marking out 
the present boundaries of lands and houses, and connecting the 
| various parcels with numbers? ‘The parish affords an area capable 
of subdivision in this manner, for which we have a precedent in 
the tithe-commutation map, whilst the recent Ordnance survey 
will enable us with very little delay to carry such a plan into 
actual execution throughout England aud Wales. 

Very little curtailment need be made in the form of conveyance 
deed of freeholds at present in use; the fertile source of trouble, 
responsibility, and cost, and therefore of hesitation in buying and 
selling land, lies in the investigation of title now necessary. 

A short Act of Parliament, declaring that no inquiry as to title 
need extend beyond twenty years or the last conveyance, and 
making the State map decisive as to boundaries, would cut off at 
one blow two-thirds of our difficulties. Stringent provisions for 
the punishment of fraud should be inserted. The essential form 
of the new contract for sale would therefore be: — 

«“T, A B, agree to sell to C D, who agrees to buy, the land (or houses) 
numbered 27, 34, and 35 in Map No, 7, 1873, being the mi ap for the 
| parish of Z, in the county of Y, for £ » the — Ase to be com- 
pleted on the day of 1873, 2 
A revision of the maps would be i from time to time, and 
could be made by the Royal Engineers. The solicitors’ costs 
would be reasonably regulated on a per-centage of purchase 
money. 

The foregoing is but a rough sketch of what practical experience 
| on a large scale has suggested asa possible remedy for many exist- 
A Pracrisinc SoxicrrTor. 





ing evils to 





WORKING-MEN AND THE JURY SYSTEM. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—In your paper of last week you have made a mistake which 
'I should be glad to correct. You express dissent from the pro- 
| position which was moved at the Leeds Trades’ Union Congress, 
that juries should be taken from the electoral register for the 
purpose of trying working-class offences. ‘The motion was with- 
drawn soon after it was made; it was not even seconded, and 
therefore not put to the Congress. The proposition that was 
| carried unanimously differed from it in this material respect. It 
put forward a general claim and desire on the part of workmen to 
sit upon juries, and to take their share in the administration of 
| justice, but it did not insist or dogmatise upon the mode in which 
so important a change should be carried out. ‘The men under- 
| stood the difficulty and importance of such an alteration, that it 
' must necessarily affect the whole of our administration. I also 
took care to explain fully to several of the most prominent dele- 
| gates, that any such claim involved an acceptance on the part of 
the working classes of extremely onerous duties. 
The proposition that was carried, and which formed part of the 
instructions of the Congress to their Parliamentary Committee, 
| was as follows :— 
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“That a motion be brought forward in the House o s! hi i i : 
demanding an alteration in the ation of = Bo pi moan saayers 4 oe - = un adding o s00t thes cocastenaliy reminds 
system too exclusively drawn from the middle classes—and that such -y of Nathaniel Hawthorne to the study and criticism of the oddi- 
reconstitution shall be based upon the principle of the admission of the | ties and paradoxes of human nature, and then crown them all With 
working-classes to discharge the duties of jurymen.” very artistic tastes, and it seems difficult to conceive how a man of 
This, you will perceive, is quite a different thing from special ' large wealth could have a more unique assemblage of facilities for 
working-class juries to try working-class crimes. diffusing enjoyment around him. Much too high-minded, conscien. 
One great difficulty in the way of such reform has been removed tious, and earnest a thinker and politician to make the study of 
by the fact of Parliament having recognised and adopted the | enjoyment even for others the first thing in life,—a false position 
principle of payment of jurymen. In the Session of 1870 an Act | in which it always comes to grief,—he also had in himself almost 
was passed providing for the payment of jurymen. But it was every other safeguard against that mechanical use of wealth which 
drawn by some one wholly ignorant of the practical working of our | deprives it of all power of lending a certain magic and beauty 
system, and was obviously unworkable and absurd on the face of tolife. The keen naturalist’s eye with which he looked on men 
it, so bad that it could not be carried out at all, and the first | and things kept him from sinking into what was intellectually 
thing done in the next Session by the Attorney-General was to conventional, and also found him a constant supply of new waysin 
introduce a Bill of one clause, 34 Vict., ch. 2, repealing this feeble | which he could give pleasure to others ; his fine taste prevented him 
and ridiculous piece of legislation. Nor has there been any | from interrupting the course of what was usual by what was sim- 
attempt since then to try again, although it is a work about which | ply odd; his genuinely spiritual benevolence guarded him against 
there is no difficulty, and which only requires a little practical | anything like patronage or ostentation; and his quaint humour 

















knowledge.—I am, Sir, &c., 


55 Bedford Gardens, Kensington. Henry CROMPTON. 


| kept up the freshness and zest for social enjoyments which with 
| ordinary men are so apt to die out of them as life draws on. Mr, 


[But surely the motive of the change is that workmen should | Llewelyn Davies's admirable biographical sketch gives a most 


judge working-class crimes ?—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BISHOP BEKYNTON. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—Will you permit me to add to your notice of Bishop 
Bekynton’s life one fact, which is, I think, of some present interest 


and importance ? 
Bekynton was made Master of St. Katharine’s Hospital in 1440, 


vivid picture of his earnestness, his piety, his vivacity, his ardour 
against tyranny and cruelty, his sensitiveness to the bitter censure 
which his public actions,—especially his denunciation of the 
Jamaica Court-martials,—excited, his great candour and wide 
apprehensiveness to political ideas, his almost boyish enthusiasm 
| for the Volunteer movement, his delight in wild and domestic 
| animals, his taste and skill as an architect, his genius as a host, 
| his generosity as a friend, and his great charm in domestic life, 
| And we think it might be possible to verify at least a great many 


. . . . | 
and in 1441, “ finding that the resources of this hospital were not | of these characteristics from the posthumous Notes of Thought now 


sufficient to maintain the members, he obtained from the King a 


Charter ”—thus far I quote from Ducarel—which alone has pre- 
served the hospital to the present time. 

The great charter of King Henry VI. granted to St. Katha- 
rine’s Hospital still exists, as I hope, among the archives of the 
City of London. It was surrendered to the City by Sir Thomas 
Wilson in the reign of Elizabeth, and has never seen the light 
since. With some modifications, it was renewed by Elizabeth ; 
but it seems certain that the whole revenus of the hospital would 
have shared the fate of those of other religious houses, but for the 
reservation in Bekynton’s Charter of the rights of the inhabitants 
of the Precinct of St. Katharine. 

The revenues of the Hospital, with the exception of certain 
Crown payments and chantry endowments, have been preserved 
entire to the present time. It is possible that some day or other 
they may be turned to some better account than at present, and 
that Bekynton’s work may show some more satisfactory modern 
‘results’ than appear in the existence of an uvreformed eccle- 
siastical corporation of sinecurists, upon which commission after 
comunission reports in vain.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. Srmcox Lea. 
Compton Dunidon Vicarage, Somerton, Somerset. 


BOOKS. 
THE LATE MR. CHARLES BUXTON.* 
‘¢ You have not fulfilled every duty, unless you have fulfilled that 
of being pleasant,” said Mr. Buxton, in these shrewd and often 
striking Notes of Thought, and no one ever succeeded much better, 
we suppose, in this life, in that part of human duty than himself ; 
—no doubt partly because his lines had fallen in pleasant places, 
and it was one of the greatest of his own pleasures to exercise his 
great power of giving pleasure; still more because no one ever 
had more discrimination in assigning even to the diffusion of 
pleasure that strictly subordinate place in life which alone it can 
occupy with those who really succeed in diffusing it. Mr. Buxton 
was very happily circumstanced for the purpose of making life a 
little more sunny to his fellow-creatures. He inherited we may 
almost say with at least the opportunities of large wealth, very strict 
principles and a tradition of enthusiastic benevolence and earnest 
piety, while his own intellect, as it grew and widened, dissolved 
away all that was narrow and unsound in those principles, and left 
him uninjured all that ardour of temperament and that disciplined 
moral vigilance which are so rarely gained without the early help of 
one of the stronger, if not sterner, creeds. Add to these gifts a 
strong flavour of the keen curiosity of a naturalist, which showed 
itself not only in Mr. Buxton’s humorous pleasure in natural- 











* Notes of Thought by the late Charles Buxton, M.P. Preceded by a Biographical | lf.” And here again is a keen thrust:—‘‘ In life, as in chess, 


Sketch, by Rey. J. Llewelyn Dayies, MA. London: John Murray. 


| published. Certainly, numerous as they are, and various in 
| quality,—they number 684 in all,—they all have the air of 
| coming from a man who always thought for himself and 
| thought with ardour, who had a great gift of ‘ detachment’ from 
| the prevalent intellectual fashion of political society, who had at 
| once a keen and benevolent insight into character, a sharp self- 
knowledge, a faculty of giving quaint, sidelong glances at society 
which afforded him much amusement, as well as fed in him what he 
himself somewhere terms “ originality of heart,” and a considerable 
faculty of humorous finish and literary polish. Sometimes Mr. 
Buxton’s humour takes a wilfully ludicrous view of a subject, as, 
according to the theory of the delicate little garden-sketch from 
which Mr. Llewelyn Davies quotes, the jackdaws did of their 
hemp-seed, when they indulged in the fancy that they were robbing 
him whenever they went down to feed, and “ much relished the 
fancy.” Such, too, is the suggestion in this book which Mr. 
Davies takes as an illustration of Mr. Buxton’s humour:— 
‘‘Would it not be happy for all parties if idiots and old 
| people, when grown imbecile, could be comfortably shot? 
|{ would have it done with the utmost decorum; perhaps 
| by the bishop of the diocese, but what an unspeakable relief!” 
| But this is rare. As a rule, his humour is merely the quaint 
‘form of a very true and perhaps obvious remark, to which it 
| gives value and significance solely by the brightness it lends it ; 
| as for instance, ‘to plant a young tree is to set up a death’s head 
| and cross-bones in your grounds. You may hear your young trees 
| singing sotto voce as you pass by, ‘ Aha! you'll be dead, you'll be 
dead, you'll be dead, my fine fellow, before I am full grown.’ 
Young oaks especially are always crooning that to themselves on 
a windy evening ;” or, again, when he remarks, justly enough, 
though with a delicious quaintness in the point of view, that 
‘money is a kind of manure to one’s expenses, the more you 
lay on, the thicker they crop.” 

As a rule, however, the ‘‘ notes of thought” are serious, and 
much more than truisms set ina telling literary form. Sometimes, 
though rarely, they partake of a certain Thackerayan cynicism, 
and then they are the least good. For instance, we don’t 
admire either 497 or 498, especially the former,—* Juliet was a 

| fool to kill herself. In three months she’d have married again, 
and been glad to be quit of Romeo.” ‘That is taking a liberty 
with a world of imagination with which the cynicism of real life 
has no appropriate relation, and where the intrusion of the 
common-places of sardonic depreciation seems almost impertinent. 
But this kind of ‘note of thought” is very rare, and those 
which come nearest to it have a dash of satirical self-mockery 
about them which saves them from the air of pseudo-cynicism 
belonging to the attack on Juliet. This, for instance, is subtle, 
though biting : —‘‘ His own blunders scratch a man’s vanity; but the 
thing to tear it is, for a near relation to have made a fool of him- 
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one’s own pawns block one’s way. A man’s very wealth, ease, | never failed to understand and weigh both sides of a question, 
Jeisure, children, books, which should help him to win, more often | and a philanthropist who was as just and wise as he was tenacious 
checkmate him.” in denouncing cruelty and protecting weakness. But after all, it 

But the classes of sayings which we like the best, and which was the honourable distinction of the man, that being so much 
seem to us to have most perfection of form and weight of matter | more than an ornament of society, he fulfilled with so much 
in them, are two:—those which show the true artistic eye and originality of fascination that “duty of being pleasant” to which 
feeling for nature in the writer, and those which show his very he refers, and connected, as few indeed succeed in connecting, the 








keen and delicate appreciation of moral and social traits, This, for 
instance, on the form of a pine wood, will be new in substance to 
many, and will seem striking in form to all :— 

“A pine wood is like a battalion in square with tho front ranks 
kneeling. The outside pines have their outer branches down to the 
ground, the inner only at top. Hence, so long as the outside ones 
stand, they keep the whole wood safe and sound. But once break the 
outer rank, and the cavalry of the winds rages through.” 


And again, what can be truer and more genuinely artistic in feeling 
than this :— 


“‘Keeping’ has been observed by aature with truo artistic care. 

Does not a bat seem as if it were a slice clipped from the twilight by 
some supernatural scissors? And look, too, at the white owl, with its 
shriek and its ghostly flight. What can be more in harmony with the 
dreary moors and morasses in which they live than the melancholy 
whistle of the curlew and redshank? But Iam most struck with it in 
looking at that sight—to my mind, the most suggestive sight in the 
whole world—the sight of the saurian creatures in the Crystal Palace 
gardens. What a horror of ugliness; but how at one with the mud— 
that abomination of desolation—in which they disported.” 
But the sayings which show moral ‘ detachment,’ are both the 
keenest and most numerous. Here, for instance, is one subtle and 
quite original on the danger of discomfiting a shy man by too 
great cordiality :— 

“Nothing makes a shy man feel more shy, than an overdone cordi- 
ality. People’s manner should show their kind feeling, but not puzzle 
you how to make a return. An eulogium by manner is almost as em- 
barrassing as an eulogium by words.” 

And here, again, how true and accurate is the self-knowledge :— 

“Hearing any one wisely praised seems to precipitate one’s liking 
for him. It turns one’s fluid notion, that he is a right good fellow, into 
a solid opinion.” 


, associations of wealth and culture with refined and generous 
_ thoughtfulness for others, and with that frank air of perfect 
| equality which appeared quite unconscious of his advantages of 
position over those whom he had served. 





WANDERINGS IN SPAIN.* 

| HERE is the ideal book of travel in Spain; the book which 
exactly anticipates the requirements of everybody who is for- 
| tunate enough to be going to that enchanted land; the book 
| which ably consoles those who are not so happy, by supplying the 
imagination from the daintiest and most delicious of its stores. 
The introduction even is rich in pictures, and in historical and 
romantic reminders, and conveys a clear practical lesson in what 
to see and how to see it, if one wants to make not a “ comfort- 
able,” but a real tour in Spain. The book seizes upon one’s mind 
| with a fascination like that of the Far East, with its mingled 
| delight in grand nature, and its subtle, distant human sympathy 
| with a past and a present, quite unlike the past and present of our 
own race and country. 

The book forces the isolation, the poetry, the pervading tradi- 
| tion, the pictorial stateliness of Spain upon one with a power 
| which puts one into the mental attitude in which only such a tour 

can be thoroughly enjoyed, the true holiday attitude, not philo- 
sophical, or political, not busy, hurried, censorious, exacting, ana- 
lytical, or critical, but simply seeing, enjoying, musing, acquies- 
| cent. Surely a place in which to forget care and work, and yet 
' to have the memory charged and stimulated, is that vast country 
| whose physical features are as distinct from those of other Euro- 
| pean lands as its people and their history. It is not beautifal, in 





Others of these show the depth and sincerity of Mr. Buxton’s any sense which implies refinement, verdure, or colour ; but the 
feeling by the very care with which he sets off the deductions gythor tells how one must exult “in the long lines, in the un- 
against the depth of the feeling he describes, as in these extremely ‘broken expanses of the stony, treeless, desolate sierras, while 
fine notes on pity :— | every crevice of the distant hills is distinctly visible in the trans- 

“Woe pity people too much. We forget the vis inerti,—the power | parent atmosphere, and the shadows of the clouds fall blue 


of bearing—in human nature. We pity people too little: only he who | upon the pale yellow of the tawny desert ;” how one watches 


has the wound, knows its agony: pain can only be felt for, when felt. a , Z 2 
We pity people too much. Life has a thousand interests, always grow- | for the pictorial effect of the long trains of mules with 


ing, always bursting into leaf and flower, which soon will cover the gap. | their drivers in flowing mantas, bearing merchandise from 

We pity people too little. All bright things now add to the blackness. ‘one town to another, across the brown plains, whereon 

All delights are now laden with bitterness. He is gone who would have | ss : ° 9s 

sieved them.” there dwelis a silence almost ghastly, broken by no song of 

—with which we may compare the following :— birds or chirp of insects. And then the cities, with their tortuous 
| whitewashed streets, their colossal churches, their vast brown 


“We feel a shade of superiority to those whom we pity; we look | as . 
down on them, not up to them. And yet people are certainly proud of , Palaces—the cities which seem to have gone to sleep for five hun- 


their misfortunes.” dred years and to have scarcely woke again, ‘ where you step at 


Perhaps the true explanation of that last remark is that though | 0nce out of the reign of Amadeo into that of Philip I., and find 
people are proud of their misfortunes, it is not of all their misfor- | the buildings, the costumes, the proverbs, the habits, the daily 
tunes that they are proud, but rather of those which place them | life, those of his time. You wonder what Spain has been doing 
in a unique position of fortitude and lonely experience ; and that | *!2¢é, and the auswer 18 quite easy, y—nothing. It has not the 
though we look down on those whom we pity, we do not look | slightest wish to do anything more; it is quite satisfied.” What 


down on them in relation to those misfortunes of which we at least | Country to go to from this, indeed, from any other, and realise a 
| holiday in. To be sure there’s a civil war lurking about in wild 


should think it natural to be proud. We do not look down on a} , ‘ 
sailor who has passed through a terrible shipwreck, or on a soldier | quarters of it, and the chronic state of Madrid is revolutionary ; 
whose leg has been broken by a ball in battle. On the contrary, but it does not matter to the people, and it does not disturb 
we look up to them, though we may feel compassion for their pain. | the traveller, who possibly agrees with the calm, highly-bred 
So there is a sense in which we even look up to those who have | Spaniards, out of Madrid, that ‘‘the Italian” did rather an 
passed through a terrible grief or privation. ‘The sufferings we pity U4gentlemanly sort of thing in coming there, bat that it is 
with a touch of disdain are such sufferings as those of poverty | f no particular moment. If one cannot put one’s working-day 





(UM 


implying a sort of helplessness, loss of eyesight or anything it is | 
impossible to recover (though, of course, without relation to the | 


power shown in bearing up against suffering, which may change 
pity into admiration), and so forth. In short, that which is the 
subject of pride, and that which is the object of disdainful pity, is 
4 somewhat different shade of the same misfortune. ‘This, how- 
ever, by the way. 

These posthumous Notes of Thought are full of delicate 
observation and reflection, and go far to justify in itself the 
remark quoted by Mr. Llewelyn Davies from Mr. W. E. Forster, 
—Mr. Charles Buxton’s cousin,—that the gap which Mr. Buxton 
has left is bigger even than the place which he seemed to {fill in 
Society. The man who had so large a store of vivid and subtle 
and polished and humorous thought, combined with so deep a 


piety and benevolence, must have been larger than he seemed,— | 


though he seemed to all who knew him a man of original char- 


acter, refined generosity, and delicate taste,—a politician who 


mind in a sling, be oblivious of notions of progress and plans of 
| reform, above all, if one cannot lay aside every remembrance and 
association of religious controvery as between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, the essence of the pleasure of a tour of Spain will 
inevitably escape, and be lost. Question, contention, comparison, 
dissent, all or any of these will spoil the effect of the scene, and 
injure one’s appreciation of the people. Nowhere in the world is 
the ancient Catholic tradition so vital, so all-pervading. It lives, 
not only in the architecture, in the art, in the institutions of 
Spain, but in the habits of life, in the forms of speech, in the pro- 
verbial and common phrases, in every incident and trait of the every- 
day life of the people. The traveller who ignores this loses the motive 
of the harmony, the meaning of the picture,—and the traveller 
who cannot get over his prejudices on this point had better not 
cross the border between France and Spain, at which Spanish cus. 
| toms come immediately into play. ‘The street and cradle songs are all 


| — 


* Wanderings in Spain. By Augustus J.C. Hare. London: Strahan and Co. 
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legends of the Sacred Infancy (some, especially the Noche Buena, 
exceedingly beautiful) ; the women washing at the public foun- 
tains sing, in parts, verses which tell the joys and sorrows of the 
‘¢‘ Santisima ;”” the owl is honoured because he witnessed the 
Crucifixion, and ever since has cried, in a terror-stricken voice, 
‘¢ Cruz, cruz!’ the evergreens bear their leaves all the year round 
because they sheltered the Mother and the Child during their 
flight into Egypt. Every natural object, like every work of art, 
has its association with the ancient faith, on the side of the 
imagination, and these associations are kept constantly in sight ; 
these **conceits” are as living as the creed. Such hideous out- 
rages as the destruction of the monastery at Poblet, such whole- 
sale proceedings as the general disestablishment of religious 
houses in Spain, have not affected the people. The ruffianly 
rioters who did the one, and the Constitutional Ministers 
who decreed the other, were equally ‘ accidents” in their 
estimation. Sometimes this pervading presence of the Catholic 
faith is very ludicrously illustrated, and as Mr. Hare is quite 
as happy in his pictures of the humorous as of the poetic side 
of the national character, we come to know it all round. In the 
train, between Tarragona and Valencia he heard a woman remark 
to another that her baby was smiling in its sleep. The mother 
answered,—as an Irish peasant would have replied,--‘' Yes, it is 
laughing at the angels, which it only can see.” ‘+I have such a 
buzzing in my ears,” said an old woman to another. ‘It is the 
sound of a leaf,” she answered, ‘falling from the Tree of Life.” 
He drove from Alicante to Elche (the Roman Ilica, but com- 
pletely Moorish in character, where the glorious palm grooves are), 
over the vast breezy plains. The old Arragonese coachman wore a 
decorated velveteen suit, and a large sombrero, and thus courteously 


addressed his horses, who were not driven at all, but who merely | 


hear and obey :—‘‘ To the right ; to the left ; go on, you creatures ; 
Ave Maria Purisima, more to the left, you first one ; go along with 
God, you outsider.” Here is one little bit of description,—it is 
difficult to select among the number :— 

“ After two hours’ drive, a serrated line of palms rose upon the hori- | 
zon, and soon we entered their forests. Far in the air, sometimes sixty | 
feet high, rose the beautiful fans, with their enormous pendent branches 
of dates, the golden fruit hanging from stems of so gorgeous an orange 
that yo mere description of colour can give the faintest idea of their 
effect when they are lighted up by the sun and backed by a deep blue 
sky. Their variety also is most beautiful, some of the older trees 
growing perfectly straight, others bending in the most picturesque | 
attitudes, some buttressed with little stone walls, and beside them | 
younger palms rising in youthful vigour, tens upon tens of thousands, | 
for miles around...... By the road side, before every cottage door, 
are quantities of dates in baskets, no one watching them, any passer-by 
can cut as many as he likes, fill his pockets, and leave his halfpenny in 
payment, It is generally left, for where Spaniards are trusted they 
hardly ever abuse a trust.” 

There are many charming stories of the famous Spanish beggars, — 
a traveller's character may be divined by the tone in which he 
writes of the Continental beggars,—this is perhaps the best :— 


“In the Collegiata of Santa Ana (1146) there is a lovely silent Gothic 
cloister, filled with grand old orange trees. Here authorised and highly 
respectable old beggers sit all day long upon chairs, on the chance of 
a stray cuarto. ‘Pardon me, my sister, does not your worship see that 
I am drawing?’ I said to one of them, who had hobbled away from her 
throne to beg. ‘Ah, Dios!’ she answered. ‘ Blind thatI was! worm 
that Iam! So your worship draws. And I—I too am a lover of the 
arts.’ Ever after we were the best of friends, and as [ came to the 
cloister of a morning I received the friendliest of nods from my art- 
loving sister, who never dreamt of begging again.” 

The mistrust that is a necessary habit in Italy may be laid aside 
on entering Spain, which is in itself an element of enjoyment of 
no small account. 


“ Cheating and extortion,” says the author, “are incompatible with 
the Spanish character, and all are most anxious and willing to help 
strangers. The temporal works of merey—to give bread to the hungry 
and drink to the thirsty, to take care of the sick, to visit the captives, 
and to bury the dead,—these are the common duties which none 
shrink from. The mistress of our posada at Elche—equivalent 
to a small public-house—distributes viands daily to a number 
of maimed, halt, and blind, and keeps two lamps _ burning 
nightly at her own expense before the little shrine of ‘Our Lady 
of the Unprotected’ in her baleony. As I write, a handsome, 
dark-eyed brown boy in rags, who looks as if he had stepped out of one 
of Murillo’s pictures, is leaning against the opposite wall in the moon- 
light, watching a shrine of the Virgin. 
ruined and superstitious, but still most beautiful ; 
the watchman, which is ringing through the silent air, ‘Ave Maria 
Santisima, it is a quarter to twelve o’clock.’” 


In this least common-place, and yet most comprehensive of works 
of travel, we find everything we have previously learned of that 
comparatively unworked. mine of history, art, poetry, and 
nature, Spain, as well as a great deal which is entirely 
novel. But the old is placed in a dazzling light of fancy, 
association, and suggestion, and the new is captivating. 


| 





The skies of Spain shine, the wide-sweeping breezes blow, the 
solemn church music swells, the ancient grandeur, gravity, and 
dignity of the history and the life of the country, the ola 
Moorish magnificence, the splendid chivalry, the religious en- 
thusiasm, the stern loyalty and narrow pride of the races of 
Arragon and Castille, all live again in the vivid pages of thig 
book. 
utmost interest in matter and grace of manner, and the fascing- 
tion of the great city of the Moors is so conveyed that it explaing 
a story told in the Introduction, about some ladies, known to the 
author, who, long before railways were made in Spain, determined 


| to reach Granada from Malaga, though it was only possible to 











It is a picture typical of Spain, | 
and so is the ery of | success 





pass one day there. Day and night they rode on, with ever. 
growing fatigue. At last, on the summit of a desolate mountain, 
their strength failed, and they felt they could go no farther, 
But just then, a solitary traveller approached from the other side 
of the pass; the pass was so narrow, so hemmed in with precipices, 
that it was impossible to linger. There was no time for many 
words, but as the stranger passed, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Go on, go on; 
it is alike the Paradise of Nature and of Art;” and they took 
courage and went on, ‘and found it, as so many thousands 
of travellers have done since, the most perfectly beautiful place in 
the world.” 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ALGERNON SYDNEY.* 
Tue judicial murder of Algernon Sydney and his brave and digni- 
fied demeanour at the trial and on the scaffold have secured for 
him an immortal name. It is in no grudging disparagement of 
his title to remembrance that we suggest his high birth and fine- 
sounding name as aiding his hold on the memories of an aristo- 
cracy-loving nation. His writings on politics, not suited in them- 
selves for popularity or fame, have justly strengthened belief in his 
sincerity and added interest to his martyrdom. Apart from his 
sad and cruel death, he was an uninteresting and unlovable man. 
He was the favourite child of his mother, the Countess of Leicester, 
born a Percy ; but the quick-minded, sweet-tempered boy, whom 
‘the mother till death loved most of all ber children, led a con- 
| tinually wrangling life with his father, was at enmity with his 
brothers, and was regarded by his sister, Lady Sunderland, the 
Sacharissa of Waller, as a moody, capricious, self-willed 
man, to be lived with only by treating him as a spoilt 
|child. The family steward, who loved his brother Henry 
(ultimately Earl of Romney), looked askance at Algernon. The 
eldest brother, Lord Lisle, till he succeeded as Earl of Leices- 
ter, probably not more amiable than Algernon, writing once 
to his father to complain of undue favour to Algernon, 
said what may be taken at least as founded on some general 
opinion, that ‘‘ his extremest vanity and want of judgment are so 
well known that there will be some wonder at it.” Algernon was 
headstrong and hectoring, unable long to agree with any party or 
individual. He broke off from the Regicide tribunal,—why, it is 
not easy from his own explanation to understand, but evidently 
on technical grounds ; he did not take part in the King’s trial, but 
immediately after the execution he acted cordially and thoroughly 
with Cromwell and the Rump. Fours years after, when Crom- 
well violently ejected the Rump and summoned the Barebones 
Parliament, Algernon Sydney was in opposition to the Protector, 
was himself forced out of the House, and quarrelled with Cromwell 
irreconcilably : yet Cromwell had on this occasion sufficient support 
to give justification to this act. Algernon’s elder brother, Lord Lisle, 
sided with Cromwell, and accepted a summons for the Bare- 
bones Parliament. Algernon remained in retirement till Oliver 
was dead, his son Richard fallen from his high estate, and the 
Rump brought together again. Now he became a Councillor of 
State, and he was soon selected as one of three Commissioners to 
go abroad to mediate a peace between Sweden and Denmark. 
Whitelocke, asked to be one of these three Commissioners, 
declined, and he gives as one of his reasons for declining that he 
‘‘ knew well the overruling temper and height of Colonel Sydney.” 
He had ultimately for colleagues Sir Robert Honey wood and Thomas 
Boone, a merchant. He was the leading spirit of the diplomatic 
Commission, showed great ability, and carried his mission to 
by a high and haughty tone, which concealed from foreign 
eyes the weakness of that series of rapidly succeeding Govern- 
ments in England, filling the interval of a twelvemonth between 
Richard Cromwell’s fall and the Restoration. Sydney was at 
Stockholm when the Restoration broke upon England. His letters 
to his father show him anxious to be well received by the restored 
Government, and ready loyally to submit to it; he was free from 








* The Life and Times of the Hon. Algernon Sydney, 1622-1683. By Alex. Charles 
Ewald, F.S.A. 2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1873. 
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actual part in the King’s death ; he hoped to be included in the |his seat, although he was apparently in the first return. On 


general pardon and indemnity, but was determined to refuse to 
acknowledge that he had done anything wrong. His friends 
judged for him that he was not more likely to be par- 
doned than Vane, who was also free from part in the 
King’s death. Sydney accepted these judgments and remained in 
exile on the Continent. A few years after the Restoration he signi- 
fied to his father, a Privy Councillor of Charles II., his readiness 
to raise a regiment of old Commonwealth soldiers for the Emperor 
of Germany, if the English Government would sanction the pro- 
ject; he desired profitable employment for himself, and would 
gladly aid the English Government by ridding them of a number 
of disaffected or suspected men. The English Government refused 
consent. We next hear of Sydney, after the breaking out of the 
war between England and Holland, offering his services first to 
Holland, and afterwards to the King of France, Holland's ally, 
against his own country. He offered De Witt the aid of a large 
body of English Republicans, on the condition that he would 
follow up a successful invasion of England by the re-erection of a 
Republic. De Witt refused, and Sydney then betook himself 
to Paris, had an audience of Louis XIV., and promised 
the King a formidable rebellion in England if he would 
place a hundred thousand crowns at his disposal. Louis 
shrank from this large sum, but offered him twenty thousand 
crowns for unpatriotic mischief. This Sydney did not find enough, 
and he abandoned his project. Sydney, an exile and a Repub- 
lican, mourned and, we will believe, sincerely disapproved mis- 
government in England, which, however, yet was far from being 


extreme; but can any one, with but moderate notions of patriotism, 


and without any severe views as to rebellion, justify the moody 
exile, brooding over his own misfortunes and nursing vindictively 
his republican theories, in taking his own country at a disadvan- 
tage in war, and seeking to conspire with her enemies to help 
invasion and excite rebellion? Russell would never have done 
this. Sydney remained in France an exile till the autumn of 1677. 
Lord Leicester, now eighty-two, and within a few months of 
death, wishing to see once again his refractory son, managed, 
through the influence of Sunderland, his grandson, and of Henry 
Savile, (brother of Lord Halifax, who had married his grand- 
daughter), who was now acting as English representative at 
Paris, to get permission for Algernon to come to England 
for three months. Lord Leicester died soon after Sydney’s arrival. 
Once in England, Sydney continued there without diffieulty or 
molestation. Mr. Ewald, who does his best to make out Lord 
Leicester always in the wrong in his treatment of his son 
Algernon, observes that the latter must have been greatly disap- 
pointed on his father’s death if he had expected much to be left to 
him. ‘ The only legacy,” he says, ‘‘ bequeathed him by the Earl 
of Leicester was the trifling sum of five thousand one hundred 
pounds.” ‘That was not so trifling a sum in those days for a 
younger son of not a small family. But Sydney himself took a 
more cheerful view of the legacy. He wrote to his friend 
Benjamin Furley, merchant at Rotterdam, whose advice and 
assistance he sought for profitably putting out the fortune which 
had come to him from his father,—‘‘ It is good that I let you know 
my father hath left me a considerable sum of money, of which some 
part is in ready coin, and more in such lands as I think will 
readily pay it.” Mr. Ewald does not seem to have been aware of 
the little collection of Algernon Sydney’s letters to Furley, 
published in 1830. They are not of very great value, 
but not without interest, ranging through three years, 1677-1679, 
and Sydney’s biographer should have known them. We observe 
also that Mr. Ewald is equally ignorant of Algernon’s brother 
Henry’s Diary and Correspondence, and of Algernon’s sister, Lady 
Sunderland’s letters, containing several stray notices which give 
useful contributory knowledge of him for the years 1679 and 1680. 

In the beginning of 1679, when the Parliament which had sat 
from the Restoration was at last dissolved, and there were hopes 


December 11 his election was declared void. The Parliament was 


| prorogued with a view to dissolution on January 10; and another 


| Parliament was called to meet at Oxford on March 22, 1681. 
| Sydney again contested Amersham, and was not returned. It has 
| been necessary to state these facts as to Sydney's candidatures, as 
| Mr. Ewald has gone very wrong. He says nothing of Amersham, 
and tells along imaginary story of Algernon's standing for Bramber, 
and being opposed there by his brother Henry at the instigation 
of the Court, and being baulked there, as he actually was at 
| Amersham, by a double return. If Mr. Ewald had consulted the 
| Commons’ Journals he would have learnt the facts. Henry Sydney 
| was the candidate for Bramber, Algernon had only had some 
| thought of standing there, and he gave his support to Mr. Charles 
Wolseley, an old Commonwealth man, against his brother. Mr. 
| Ewald might have learnt the truth as to Bramber in Blencowe's 
| Diary of Henry Sydney, Earl of Romney; and the facts are also 
correctly stated in one of Mr. Cooper's notes to the Savile Cor- 
respondence, published by the Camden Society, a book evidently 
| not known to Mr. Ewald. 
| It does not appear that the Court took trouble, so Mr. Ewald 
| says, to oppose Algernon Sydney in his candidatures. Local 
| influences, unscrupulously used, carried the day against him at 
Guildford and Amersham. He was now on friendly, if not cor- 
| dial, terms with his nephew Sunderland and his nephew Halifax, 
| both highly influential in the Cabinet. Ralph Montague wrote to 
| Henry Sydney that when the King heard of Algernon’s election 
for Amersham, he said “he did believe Mr. Algernon Sydney 
| would prove an honest man” (H. Sydney’s Diary and Corre 
| spondence, p- 71). Algernon was never a Monmouthite. H 
| was an avowed Republican. Russell disliked him asa Republican. 
He was busy and great among the Protestant sectaries; one of 
his chief friends was William Penn. ‘Mr. Algernon,” writes 
| his sister, Lady Sunderland, to her son-in-law, Lord Halifax, July 
| 19, 1680, “is busy, about what God knows. Last night he was 
called out of my chamber; [ asked by whom, and my man said 
a Quaker.” He had an angry quarrel with Shaftesbury, which 
lasted, because he heard that Shaftesbury had said of him that he 
| was a French pensioner and Lord Sunderland's spy. ‘“ French 
| pensioner” he unfortunately was. We learn most of him and 
his ways of thinking at this time from the despatches of the 
| French Ambassador, Barillon. Mr. Ewald, for what cannot be 
dignified by the name of reasons, but for fancies frivolous and 
not fresh, repudiates the idea of Sydney receiving money from 
Barillon, and contests the calm and moderate judgments on this 
matter against Sydney of Hallam and Macaulay. After this any 
| biographer may deny anything which goes against his preconceived 
hero. Bari!lon’s object in giving money to Parliament men and others 
| was to prevent an union between England and Holland to the pre- 
| judice of France, and to prevent the King going to war with France. 
| On December 14, 1679, Barillon wrote to his royal master :— 
“Mr. Sydney has been of great use to me on many occasions. He is 
| a man who was in the first wars, and who is naturally an enemy to the 





| Court. He has for some time been suspected of being gained by Lord 
| Sunderland, but he always appeared to me to have the same sentiments, 
| and not to have changed maxims. He hasa great deal of credit amongst 
| the independents, and is still intimate with those who are the most 


| opposite to the Court in Parliament. He was clocted for the present one. 
| I gave him only what your Majesty permitted me. He would willingly 
| have had more, and if a new gratification was given him, it would be 
easy to engage him entirely. However, he is very favourably disposed 
| to what your Majesty may desire, and is not willing that England and 
the States-General should make a league. He is on bad terms with his. 
brother, who is in Holland, and laughs at the Court’s making use of him 
| as a negotiator. I believe he is a man who would be very useful if the 
| affairs of England should be brought to extremities.” 
| Now, if this is not truth, it looks uncommonly like it. Barillon 
gave Sydney, at this time, five hundred guineas, —£543 15s. sterling. 
| On another occasion, i.c., a year later, December 5, 1680, Barillon 
| wrote to Louis XIV. :— 
| “Few were to be found who would directly treat with or have any 


of a new order of things and a better administration, Algernon | commune with me, by which they might have exposed their fortunes” 


Sydney was a candidate for Guildford for the new Parliament. 
William Penn bestirred himself eagerly for his election. Sydney 


was not returned ; he petitioned for the seat ; nothing came of the | 


petition. This Parliament, which met in March, was prorogued in 


May, soon after to be dissolved, and the Committee of Privileges | 


to which Sydney’s petition was referred on March 28, hed not 
got on so far in their work as to report on it when the proro- 
gation came. Another Parliament was called to meet in 
October. Now Sydney stood for Amersham (Agmondesham), 
and there was a double return. This Parliament, originally called 
for October, 1679, did not assemble till October, 1680. The 
double return seems te have prevented Sydney from then taking 


| and their lives. I made use of Mr. Montagu and Mrs. Harvey, his: 
sister, of Mr. Harbord, Algernon Sydney, and the Sieur Baber [Sir John 
| Baber], from all of whom I had already received great help in the affair 
of the Earl of Danby. The Sieur Algernon Sydney is a man of great 
views and very high designs, which tend to the establishment of a 
Republic. He is in the party of the Independents and other sectaries, 
and this party were masters during the last troubles; they are not at 
present very powerful in Parliament, but they are strong in London, 
and it is through the intrigues of the Sieur Algernon Sydney that one 
of the two sheriffs, named Bethel, has been elected. The service which 
I may draw from Mr. Sydney does not appear, for his connections are 
with obscure and concealed persons, but he is intimate with the Sieur 
Jones [Sir William Jones], who is a man of the greatest knowledge of 
the laws of England.” 


| This, again, looks uncommonly like truth. Russell expresse 
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to Lady Sunderland his sorrow for Bethel’s election, because he the Corps Législatif to the Institute, light now and then on the 
was as great a Commonwealth man as Algernon Sydney. On beginning of many great men’s glory, marked modestly “ong 
this occasion Barillon sends a second list of recipients of money | | franc” by the merchant bibliophilists who use Seine parapets as 
from him, in which Sydney again figures for five hundred guineas. | show-boards. The moral bucolic, ‘‘ couronné par l'Academie ” of 
These two statements of Barillon are in despatches published a | famous and ferocious realists, is to be found ; the treatises on politi- 
hundred years ago by Sir John Dalrymple. Mr. Christie in his cal economy with which most poets begin literary life, the great 
Life of Shaftesbury mentions a third despatch of Barillon, of "| novelist’s first work—on moral philosophy—the great economist’s 
July 22, 1680, in which Sydney is mentioned in a list of persons | | first batch of sonnets, the burlesque writer's early theories con- 
to whom qualifications may be given, and is recommended for five | cerning the differential calculus—all those humble efforts we call 
hundred guineas, with a promise of more; and while Russell's achievements at twenty-one are discoverable in the vast caphar- 
name is not in this list, it appears in another list, contained in the | naum of the Quai Voltaire. And among the embryos and tenta- 
same despatch, of persons influential in Parliament. ‘he five | tive essays the explorer with the pertinacity of his class and its eye 
hundred guineas here suggested are probably the same as were for a picturesque title-page, chances at times, even now, on the two 
accounted for in Barillon’s list of December 5, 1680. | paper-bound volumes which first introduced Gustave Doré’s name 
It is pretended in answer to these circumstantial statements, | to the public and the publishers. Phillipon, the discoverer, the 
confirmed by such incidental notices as we have of Sydney in con- | friend and patron of the young Strasbourg artist, formed of the 
temporary memoirs, that Barillon was likely to have pocketed, or | special capabilities of Doré a judgment which contrasts singularly 
Mr. Ewald is carried so far by zeal as to say actually did pocket, the | with the general one of our day, that which popularity has ina 
money which he asserts he gave Sydney, and scraps are quoted | measure consecrated ; the founder of the Charivari saw a carica- 
from Madame de Sevigné’s letters about Barillon getting rich, | eurist in the painter of Francesca de Rimini and Christ in the 
which he might have done on his salary, and there are ounstions | | Preetorium, and this early Rabelais was evidence in favour of his 
that the French diplomatic agents were allowed to pay themselves | | Opinion. ‘The faces of Ponocrate, the professors, astronomers, and 
out of the moneys entrusted to them, and that they rendered no | Sorbonniste, who preached unto Gargantua, were drawn from life 
accounts of secret-service money. We do not believe either of | studies watched through smoked and distorting lenses. We have all 
these assertions ; both areunproved. In this case, Barillon, and | seen the lantern-jaws move formidably in the dull rooms of the 
Courtin before him, render minute accounts. They would be | | College de France, and wag to mumble an Assyrian memoire in 
made out necessarily by a secretary, which would be a/| deserted hemicircles of the Institute. There was the cold irony, the 
check, and Barillon would always have the fear of a suc-/ wild diseased and devilish imagination of the Curé de Meudon re- 
cessor before his eyes. If, as is suggested, Sydney did | flected in the borders, woodcuts, and fantastic culs de lampe that 
not get the money, and his name was taken in vain, he might | | illustrated his text. The master of mad satire and pitiless carica- 
have let the truth out in Paris. He was in Paris for some time | ture, the first French literary revolutionist had met a marvellously 
in 1679, which Mr. Ewald does not know, for the fact transpires | | endowed interpreter; as the pen of the’sixteenth-century libellist 
in one of Lady Sunderland's letters, and there he might have seen | ran riot, spluttered invective and ridicule haphazard, so did the 
Louis XIV., who would have spoken to him as an ally. And_| pencil of the modern Parisian illustrator, held in nervous, restless 
why should Sydney alone have been maligned by Barillon; he is | fingers, guided by a fancy that seldom failed or paused, and by 
one of six pensioners named in his first list, and one of twonty- | an intuition of the satirist’s meaning that few of Rabelais’ ablest 
one in his second? Did Barillon pay none of these? It is} commentators (the Bibliophile Jacob excepted) can be said to 
due to Barillon to say that he confesses not succeeding with | have possessed. ‘The illustrator can scarcely have been more 
others. It is Barillon who reported that Russell, when sounded | than twenty when the Rabelais appeared ; so early a manifestation 
by Ruvigny, properly replied that he would have no intercourse of the power of grotesque travesty warranted Phillipon’s verdict 
with men to be gained by money. JBarillon reports many failures on the artistic temperament of his protéyé; and after summing up 
to persuade the venerable Holles to accept a present of Louis's | all that M. Doré has produced since the crude, coarse (in spirit 
picture set in diamonds. Barillon never reports a payment to | and in execution), but thoroughly original and subtly fantastic 
Shaftesbury ; he often says he has hopes of gaining him ; success performance of his youth, it is hard to say that that verdict will 
with Shaftesbury would have given great joy to Louis. ‘The wily | not be ratified sooner or later. Doré will endure less as a painter, 
old politician kept Barillon in good humour and in hope, but he | less as a poet (the poetic imagination that produced some of the 











never took a farthing. 


It may be thought that we have made too much of this very | 


inferior biographical performance. But Algernon Sydney is an 


interesting subject, and if a biography is to be written, it should | 
be written carefully and truly, by one who has independent know- | 
ledge of the history of the period, and makes it his business to 
Minor inaccuracies, dis- | 


exhaust sources of special information. 
playing want of knowledge of the times and of contemporary men, 
are many. Heneage Finch, the Solicitor-General, who apppeared 
against Sydney on the great trial, is described as the same who, 


twenty years before, had pleaded against Vane ; he was son of that | 


Heneage Finch, who had died a twelvemonth before Syduney’s trial, 


being Earl of Nottingham, and having been Lord Chancellor. In | 


mentioning Sydney’s appointment as mediating commissioner for 
Sweden and Denmark, Mr. Ewald writes :—‘ Sydney, in con- 
junction with Bulstrode, Whitelocke, and Sir R. Honeywood, was 
appointed,” &c. The comma between Bulstrode and Whitelocke | 
might be taken as a misprint, but that Mr. Ewald goes 
on, “with one exception, all gladly agreed to undertake 
these new duties.” Now all would do well for three out 
of four, but will not do for two of three; and Bulstrode 
“Whitelocke is but one man. Henry Savile is always wrongly 
“styled Sir Henry Savile. The learned Sir John Hawkes may be a 
misprint for Sir John Hawks. Mr. Ewald being announced as 
** of His Majesty’s Record Office,” there will be disappointment 
for all who have expected new information from our Records. It 
is fair to state that Mr. Ewald has had the industry to wade through 
the series of Domestic Papers for the period of Sydney’s life, and 
and it is his misfortune, not his fault, that he has found nothing. 





GUSTAVE DORE’S “RABELAIS.”* 


TaosE fortunate book-hunters whom visions of rare Elzevirs and 
dainty Amsterdam classics have d Gawn down the Paris quays, from 





* Les Guvres de Rabelais. Llustrées par Gustave De ré, Paris: Garnier, fréres. 


| Ldylls of the King, parts of La Fontaine, and the Inferno is 
incontestable) than as a master of grotesque imagery, of carica- 
ture, in fine. In this speciality he stands apart from all but a 
few German dealers in goblins and ludicrous devils, such as 
Kaulbach, Busch, Konewka. His distortion, the essence of 
caricature, is painful, scarcely ever comic. A caricaturist in 
the simple and rather infantine English sense of the term 
|he could not possibly be. He is as far from Leech as from 
Cruikshank, as far from Daumier as from Cham, Gavarni, and 
|Dantan. There is no hint in his plates of the jovial, vulgar, 
sweet-tempered satire of Leech; in his hands modern costume 
loses its angles, loses its every-day aspect, and that vague, curious 
awfuluess an old-world dress possesses is substituted, to render the 
ridiculous disquieting, impressive, if not painful. Doré has under- 
stood that ruffles and powder, doublet or mail, may be rendered 
| grotesque, but never laughable. Falstaff on canvas is not more 
| comic than a mask of Greek farce. He can make nothing of the 
' sempiternal cocottes and crevés of Grevin ; Cham’s 1830 bourgeois 
are yet too modern for him, and Gavarni’s allegories convey a 
| homely moral he cannot comprehend. These are the gay, polished 
Hogarths of Imperial boulevards, professors of insouciance in the 
Horatian manner, cynics of the sects of Offenbach and Hervé, 
| Perfected by Victorien Sardou; and so, kindly and smooth-tem- 
| pered, the living links between. Aristophanes and Guignol. Doré 
has not the Parisian temperament; his illustrations of Paris 
Nouveau are those of a provincial observer; the artistic faculty 
that gave birth to Capitaine Fracasse has the characteristics of 
its German origin. The Alsatian imagination is everywhere in 
Doré’s works, half mystic, half grossly positive, rich in grotesque 
| creations, weird at moments, and then revelling in the culinary 
details of an ideal orgy of thin beer, pig's flesh, and pastry. 
‘It is the counterpart of the peculiar genius of Erckmann- 
Chatrian, coarsely good-humoured at times, but in its most 
powerful manifestations passionless and cruel. The peculiarity 
‘of this Teutonic sense of sublimity and humour—a pecu- 
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liarity we share to a certain degree, but which Mr. Carlyle’s | 
nation of monkeys and tigers is completely without—has been 
commented upon again and again. M. Doré serves asa last and | 
conclusive illustration. There is in his pictorial Baron Munchausen, 
a fantastic drawing of the sun’s disk,—a round face swollen by 
influenza. ‘The fancy was comic; the eyes are streaming 
with rheum, the mouth writhes, the nose is rubicund and 
twinkles; but the child who would laugh at that absurdity 
would dissect its pet canary. The tour de force is excellent 
in its way, but it essays to be comic, and is merely painful and | 
repulsive. 

These views and tendencies of Doré’s genius are thoroughly 
exemplified in the two large volumes of his perfected Mabelais, 
just published. Three years ago the artist undertook to revise 
and complete his boyish work. The woodcuts intercaled in 
the text of the first edition were corrected; eliminations were 
made, culs de lampe, and head-pieces added, and more than a 
hundred full-page illustrations designed. The result is a new 
work, grafted on the youthful essay, and forming two formidable 
volumes, whereof each contains the matter of the Jnferno. The 
two parts fit in perfectly ; it is difficult to discover where the boy’s 
work ends, where the man’s work commences. ‘The subtly-con- 
ceived and epigrammatic culs de lampe, representing a sphynx 
stretched full length on a missal, and studying it sardonically; a 
nude figure of Pleasure perched on a drinking glass; ‘Truth 
bestriding a bottle, &c., have not aged one jot. The young 
Strasbourgois understood the spirit of Rabelais at twenty, as 
well as the mature man. JDoré has been singularly happy 
—or judicious—in his choice of subjects ; he has detected the 
affinities of his genius and claimed relationship. What pencil was 
more fitted to portray the burlesque, sorrowful, clownish, mad 
epic of Don Quixote? Compare Flaxman’s illustrations to Dante 
with Doré’s rendering of the Jxferno; how meagre and limp are | 
the classicist’s eternal draperies and Greek lines beside the distor- 
tion and infinite variety of Doré’s dream of Hell! It is the con- 
trast of Virgil and the Ghibelline. It is only in the Jdyls of the 
King and the Bible that the artist’s hand is constrained ; elsewhere 
he has been—whatever may be the slovenliness and incorrectness 
of execution, the faults of taste and exaggerations of mannerism 
—an acute and discriminating interpreter of the text,—titles it is 
not easy to make good in a day when illustration is ** une sauce qui 
dévore le poisson.” And turning from the long list of Doré’s 
works to this last large item—the Ruleluis—it may be safely said 
that in the phantasmagoria of the Pantagrueliad and Gargantuan 
epic he is more at home than in Cervantes’ Spain and Dante’s Hell. 
There was a people of monstrosities to be pictured here, a medley 
of battles, jousts, knightly pageants, elongated cathedral towers, 
Middle Age street with meeting eaves, churls, monks, scullions, 
beggars, skeletons, drunkards,—all the various forms of monstrous 
vice and impossible eccentricity on which the artist of the Jn/erno 
dwells most lovingly and to the greatest effect. His antipathy to 
the details of modern costume and architecture could here be in- 
dulged without stint, and his seemingly wilful tendency to distor- 
tion and exaggeration be vented without prejudice to the harmony 
of the work asa whole. He has not abused this last advantage, 
and the Rabelais is one of the most correct as well as the most 
powerful of his works. ‘The portrait of Rabelais, the first touch of 
pencil in the volumes, is an excellent study, toned faintly like 
an old engraving, showing Rabelais as most men imagine him—if 
not exactly as the historic portraits in the Bibliotheque Nationale | 
represent him—a young, sharp, smiling face, with the pleats of 
Florentine finesse about his lips, and the straight, thick nose of a 
satyr. ‘Che panorama of the monster Gargantua’s miraculous 
childhood is no less subtly composed—though coarsely, in one 
sense, of course—for M. Doré is nearly as Rabelaisian as Rabelais 
in his work. ‘A boire, & boire!” the yawning mouth of the. 
baby emits indeed ; it is the central point of the composition, and 
behind, the oily smile of the Epicurean Grandgousier encourages 
this early manifestation of hereditary appetite. The crowd of 
** comméres emerveillées ” supporting the baby are drawn from the 
life ; the hands on the hips, their heads wagging with that air of 
sage deliberation with which the genus monthly purse invariably | 
considers minute new-comers. A saturnalia, a middle-age Kermesse, 
where “les trippes furent copieuses” and Grandgousier presided, 
illustrates the fourth chapter. It would form a worthy pendant 
to the Roman Orgy aud Kaulbach’s parody; a myriad figures 
move, drink, kiss, serve wine from fat and lofty pitchers; a 
donkey sprawls across a bench, a drunkard vomits bis wine, burly 
monks pass their arms round the waists of viragoes with dishevelled 
hair; and above all are the nodding plumes of helmets, the peaks 
of fantastic casques, spear-points, and banderols. It is veritably | 


| the mad, gluttonous revel Rabelais describes ; and there is nothing 


voluptuous in the picture,—the feast would turn Silenus faint. 
The education of Gargantua is completed by lean clerks of 
the Sorbonne, marvellous academical figures seen in nightmares 
and the Ecole Normale, toothless dotards with crampled mouths 
and lank-haired theologians in rusty gowns. The lesson of 


‘astronomy is one of those night-pieces Doré has made us 


familiar with. The night is full of stars; old Paris is sketched 
from an elevated terrace, with its domes, steeples, turrets, cam- 
panillas, and belfrys sharply defiued; and below, a pigmy 


| professor is pointing out the planets to a gigantic and inattentive 


baby. The pigmy’s face, with huge spectacles overstriding a 
bulbous nose, looks like a mask of Mardi Gras. Another piece in 
Doré’s familiar and slightly hackneyed manner is the delibera- 
tion of Gargantua and his knights, at midnight, before attacking 
Picrochole, in the Roche Clermauld. For the sake of effect, the 
councillors are armed to the teeth, with vizors lowered; mailed 
feet are toasting at a camp fire, and steel-clad heads are laid 
together in impossible conversation. ‘The flicker of light on steel, 
the serio-comic meeting of helmet-beaks, were to be obtained at 
any risk. M. Doré would make the Queen take tea in the 
coronation robes with the same imperturbable insouciance. 
Further on we note a graceful and poetic composition, the 
pastime of knights and ladies at the Abbey of the Thélemites. 
In these parades of the middle ages, Doré is one of the greatest 
modern experts; his faces may be meaningless and monotonous; 
the grandeur of Norman architecture, the details of lofty coifs 
and pleated jerkins are sketched with a master-hand. The tail- 
piece of the first book is an excellent group,—the legion of 
ancient and modern authors, from Molitre to Arsene Houssaye, in 
doublet, in periwig, in gown, and in broadcloth, peeping at the 
pages of the Livre de Gargantua, and hurrying away with their 
volumes written, their inspiration obtained. The other books forr 
quicker and faller panoramas. Gargantua is at war; his sword 
halves an army at one stroke; there are Homeric assaults and 
battles ; cities burnt and pillaged; desperate combats in cathedral 
naves, hideous figures of monks, and warriors with owlish faces; 
all the life of the middle ages is contained in this succession of 
plates,—its wars, its love courts, its tyrannies and miseries, its 
scholiastic debates on the origin of good and evil, its intrigues, and 
its monstrous orgies. And in all the scenes the gigantic figures 
of Gargantua and Pantagruel predominate. The book breeds a 
species of bewilderment, the dazed sense of one who has surveyed 
another world from some Pisgah height. ‘There is no lack of 
artistic solecisms in the book, of sins against the canons of good 
taste as well as against those of technical excellence, but they are 
fewer than in avy one of Doré's later works. The picture of Gar- 
gantua weeping from a window for his dead wife is slightly vulgar, 
but Rabelais’ text admits of the interpretation ; the widower’s face 
is blotched and swollen; it fills the window-space, and enormous 
tears are labouring down the cheeks into the street below and on 
to the crowd of chanting monks following the corpse. There is 
further on a repulsive representation of the baby Pantagruel im- 
bibing his first nourishment after the fashion imagined by Rabelais ; 
and again, the image of a drunken dream,—winy satyrs and monks 
by the score leering at the nude figures of women. But there is 
seldom the slightest sensuality even in such images as these; the 
passion is cold, hard, and inhuman, the exaggeration of posture 
and expression sever the subjects from any analogy with the inde- 
cencies of Pradier and Cabanel. And beside them there are 
proofs of rich and refined poetic feeling, such as the group of 
Arthur's Knights, “‘ pauvres gagne-deniers,” plying a ferry on the 
river of Cocytus ; and the gentle, beautiful figure of the ** Reine de 
toutes maladies” at the harpsichord, and crowned with an Etruscan 
lamp. Doré has put more horror and hideousness into some of the 
diablesque and grotesque compositions in Rabelais than is expressed 
by all the imagery of the Contes Drolatiques, the Inferno, and Don 
Quixote. ‘There are devils assaulting a death-bed—the crucifix lying 
on the dead man’s breast—Death clambering over the bulwarks® 
of a sinking ship; devils perched in hell on gigantic dice, with 
raquets, cards, balls, cups, all implements of play around them ; 
there are the reviews and battles of an army of kitchen-folk, armed 
with spoons, ladles, forks, aud helmeted with overtarned wine- 
cups. Again and again we meet with the old mannerisms, the 
tricky ‘‘scamping ” of effect, often there are palpable recollections 
of the Contes Drolatiques and the Jnferno; but as a whole, the 
book is sober and correct as Doré could make it, and constitutes 


| the best exposition of his power, poetic feeling, and fertile imagina- 


tion that he has yet produced. And he need not fear to be judged 
finally by Rabelais alone. 

















MOUNSEY’S CAUCASUS AND PERSIA.* 
‘WE are not frequently favoured with the impressions formed by | 
Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Legations abroad of the countries | 
‘in which they reside. Useful, though dry, contributions to Blue- | 
books, in the shape of Commercial Reports, are the general staple | 
-of their literary work. Nevertheless, the varied information they | 
can gain, coupled with the excellent opportunities open to them | 
of acquiring authentic knowledge by glimpses ‘ behind the scenes,’ 
which do not fall to the lot of ordinary travellers, is an invaluable 
aid in giving a life-like tone to sketches of foreign travel. | 
The book lately published by Mr. Mounsey is an excellent one. | 
Though modestly professing to be merely a series of notes jotted 
down during a few months’ travels in the East, it really contains a | 
careful study of the places, customs, sports, traditions, and anti- | 
quities of a land with which the general run of Englishmen are | 
most imperfectly acquainted. | 


In the usual routine of official life, Mr. Mounsey was | 


appointed Secretary to Her Majesty’s Legation at ‘Teheran, and 
in the winter of 1865, he set out for his post,—no easy matter | 
either, for arrived at the Golden Horn, he had still the stormy | 
waters of the Black Sea to traverse, and many hundred miles to | 
cide in the snow before he finally reached the mud huts of Teheran. 
Mr. Mounsey’s journey to Persia’s capital is graphically told. 
fle carries his reader with him, and the interests, discomforts, nay, | 
the dangers of the route, are easily realised :— 
“o’er mountain, plain, and | 


“ Far as the eye could reach,” he writes, 
valley, spread one yast sheet of snow, bewildering from its vastness, 
painfully blinding in the sunshine from its intolerable glare, sickening | 
without it from its lifeless monotony.” 

Thus following drearily along the tract of the silent telegraph 
line, which in many places alone mapped out his path, how | 
devoutly our traveller must have longed for the presence of the 
familiar locomotive ! | 

Of Teheran we are enabled to take a bird’s-eye view. Here | 
squalor elbows luxury, a3 it does, for the matter of that, in more 
favoured localities nearer home. Miserable houses of sun-dried 
bricks form the dwellings of the poor, whilst a description of the 
Sovereign’s palace reads like a page out of the Arabian Nights, 
and recounts the splendour of his Majesty’s throne of sandal- 
wood studded with emeralds, and of his carpet sewn with pearls. 
Fortunately but little rain falls in Teheran. Indeed, a few 
hours of such down-pours as have lately favoured the British 
metropolis would suffice to ‘‘melt” that city. Of high life 
in the capital we have some excellent descriptions, including | 
‘quaint court ceremonials in town and camp; a Persian mar- | 
riage, and more curious still, a graphic account of one of those 
mysterious religious performances of a Persian passion-play, at | 
which Mr. Mounsey must have enacted the part of Peeping Tom, 
a sight of which is as absolutely prohibited to Christians as 
is a visit by them to mosques and baths used by Mussulmans. | 
These representations appear to resemble those held in Bavaria, | 
though they evidently excite a far greater amount of emotional 
feeling. ‘The tragic story of Persia’s hero, Hossein, transports the 
apathetic Asiatic into a state of utter phrenzy. ‘‘ At the close of 
the scene,” writes Mr. Mounsey, ‘‘the women tore their veils and 
hair, the men rent their garments and beat their bare breasts | 
until the very blood flowed.” 

The innate love of practical joking found in every clime, be it | 
in the barrack of a British garrison town or in the dignified | 
atmosphere of Eastern palace life, is amusingly illustrated by | 
Mr. Mounsey :— | 

“His Majesty the Shah,” he writes, “having taken a fancy to a 
portable indiarubber boat that its owner, one of our officers, had got 
ont from England with the view of exploring some of the rivers, 
begged, and of course obtained, permission to present it to him. It 
was at once transported to the palace, and, when inflated, my friend 
had then the honour of paddling royalty about on one of the tanks. 
The amusement pleased His Majesty, and he took to paddling him- 
self; the courtiers followed suit, and eventually the King caused a 
throne to be erected near the tank, in order that he might at his | 
ease watch their progress in this new accomplishment. It was 
probably too slow to afford him satisfaction, for one day he 
announced that he should like to see how many persons his boat 
was capable of carrying. Three could sit comfortably in it, but 
there was room for a dozen, and accordingly a dozen A. D. C.’s and 
chamberlains, in their handsome shawl dresses and gold brocade, 
stepped in. Meanwhile, some one in the royal confidence had secretly 
opened the valves; the boat was shoved off towards the middle of 
the tank, and, as the air escaped, gradually sank lower and lower, and 
finally disappeared with its gorgeous and unsuspecting freight in the 
water. For a moment there was nothing visible on the surface of the 
tank but lambswool hats and linen skull-caps ; for a moment, too, there 
Then a dozen shaven heads were seen wagging their tufts 





was silence. 


Caucasus and the Interior of Persia. By Augustus A 


* A Journey through 
Mounsey. F.R.G.S., Second Secretary to Her Majesty's Embassy at Vienna. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1872 





j and side locks, and a dozen mouths and noses were heard 


Meyrick (F.), An English Grammar for Use of Learners, fcap 5V0....4. (Cassell) 


“+ sal 7 canines puffing, 
owing, and snorting as their owners struggled slowly to the side, 
The Shah laughed long and loudly, and was so much pleased with the 
success of his stratagem that when his victims emerged, all drippin 
and draggled, from their bath, and stood shivering and crestfallen 
before him, he deigned to inquire, ‘What news of the fish?’ Persiang 
can take a joke as it is meant; and though the courtiers no doubt 
wished the boat and its donor a speedy descent to a warmer climate, I 
dare say they all ultimately joined in their Sovereign’s laughter.” 

Mr. Mounsey’s pages afford agreeable gleanings for all classes of 
readers, and he touches lightly on many points that a less skilful 
hand might have overwrought. 

In an excursion to the most celebrated cities of the land 
he introduces us to pictures of Persian life and landscape, 
which be describes most vividly. What weird scenery in 
that inhospitable country! What wonderful formations of 
nature as by gigantic steps a descent is effected to the low- 
lands bordering on the Persian Gulf! and what a striking trans- 
formation-scene awaits the traveller there! No longer dreary 
deserts, and the dull monotony of sterile, burnt-up Upper Persia, 
but now grassy prairies, rich with variegated-coloured plants, 
interspersed amongst fields of waving corn,—sunny scenes inten- 
sified in colour and beauty like the richest of Persian carpets. 

We must refer our readers to Mr. Mounsey’s pages for a 
detailed account of Persia’s holy places, and an excellent epitome 
of the history of her religious sects; of Ispahan, grand in its 
fallen glory; of Shiraz, the capital of Persia proper, and the 
kernel of the empire founded by Cyrus, of that hero’s tomb ; of 
the stupendous monuments cut out in the living rocks, and of 
the ruins and tombs and the curious legends attaching to them. 
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The Rosetta Stone, in Hieroglyphics and Greek ; with Translation, §e. 
By 8. Sharpe. (J. R. Smith.)—Mr. Sharpe is a well-known Egyptolo- 
gist, tho value of whose work does not need commendation. It will 


| be sufficient to say that ho published, five and thirty years ago, an 


English translation of the hieroglyphics on the Rosetta Stone, and that 
he now sends forth a version revised on the strength of the additional 
information derived from the bilingual inscription known as the 
“Decree of Canopus,” an inscription which is at once larger and more 
perfectly preserved than that of Rosetta. 

Percy Lockhart; or, the Hidden Will. By Francis W. Baxter. 2 vols 
(S. Tinsley.)—The artistic defect of this tale is the number of threads 
which the author weaves together for his plot. Again and again he 
begins at some fresh place, introduces a new story and set -of 
characters, which are to have some influence on the main plot. These 
the reader is at no small pains to remember, but finds, more than once, 
that the plot might have been more simply and even more advan- 
tageously constructed without them. One of them, and a very painful 
story it is, that of the misanthropical Savile, is, as far as we can see, 
Were it dropped out altogether, the tale would 
not ba sensibly affected. But this fault apart, the novel is a good one, 
the characters well drawn, tho dialogue easy and natural, Percy 
Lockhart is not a first-rate novel, but it is one which wo can recom- 


absolutely useless. 


mend without misgiving. 
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TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 


CO., Belfast, are the j OOD 











PV YOUNGER ana Co. Established 1749. 





—— PALE ALE, 


Ww M,. YOUNGER and CO, Established 1749. 





ee ALE, 


V M. YOUNGER and CO. 
j Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. Liverpool 
Office: 51 South John Street. 


Tz INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 








This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'’S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


Govr and RHEUMATISM.—The 














excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIO 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on yor to Messrs. DUN VILLE and Co., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C, 


KE LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


| | ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





X= =H. JONES, the Practical Working 

e Dentist, certified by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 
desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. H. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas. Free Con- 
sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury. 
Now publishing, “ Dentistry ; its Use and Abuse,” by 
G.H. Joxxs, price 2s 6d (explains the Author's sys- 
tem), may be had of Exior Srock, Paternoster Row, 
or of any bookseller. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S : 
: fee RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 








vendors, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d | 


BALDNESS prevented. 
[T removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


| disquietude. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 

Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, bejng beautiful in effect and exceed- 

ingly durable. 

HOWARD and SONS, 

DECORATORS, 

25, 26, and 27 RNERS STREET, LONDON, W., 
And Midland Buildings, New Street, Birmingham. 


RAGRANT SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE" TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance aud beneficial effect 
on the skin. nufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
th 





0 h. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 

taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
4s and 8s. Delicious aud agreeable to take, 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE \LoZENGES, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PLLLS, 4s. 
sous travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. aud M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.@, 
May be obtained through ali Chemists. 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 

DYSPEPSIA, DisORDERED Di¢EesTION.—Some 
persons are particularly prone to stomach and liver 
complaints, while in others these diseases are pro- 
duced by sedentary habits, irregular living, or mental 
The liver and stomach being dis- 











| tempered, the heart and lungs soon sympathise with 


them, and both mind and body shortly suffer. These 
admirable Pills act directly on these orgaus, and soon 
restore them to a natura! and healthy condition. The 
impurities are discharged from the system, the 
respiratory organs are relieved, the heated blood 
cooled, and bilious secretions regulated, the heart's 
action becomes tranquil, the nerves acqaire strength, 


| health benignly dawas again, happiness returns, and 


the patient is thoroughly restored to easy digestion, 
cheering thoughts, and refreshing repose. 











[January 25, 1873. 
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‘PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


N ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Street, Oxrorp Srreet, W., beg to call | 


attention to their IRON COTTAGE PIANOS, celebrated for their Power and BEavury. 
These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the 
Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce. 
The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their 


Instruments accordingly. 


Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to iuapont these nae. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm 
DEA 'N E’S. 


ESTABLISHED 


THE BEST “ARTICLES | 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., 1! 8, 23s, 27s, 3 
ELecTRO ForKs—Table _,, - 3; Dessert, 26 

am Spoons, ,, 275 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in ven 21s, 56s, 958. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, £3 7s, £7 18s, £12. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s ; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 
EvectRO Crvets, Six Glass—34s, 48s, 63s. 

LIQUEURS, 40s, 58s, 70s, 84s. 

LAMP 8—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFRE URNS, from 44s. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &e. 
CLocKsS—English; French, and American. 





CHINA AND GLASs—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


| Kite HE NgERS—London-made, 4-feet, 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
BaTHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


| BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
| CORNICE 
| GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 


—Cornice-poles, Euds, Bands, &c. 
3 do., 4 42s; 5-do., £6 6s. 
5-light, £5 10s. 
£14 1Lds. 

Cheap, 3 ft. 6 in., £3 17s and £6 15s. 
| Krron 2N UTeENstts—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY Goons, BRUSH#S, MATS, &c. 
TooLs—( tentlemen's Chests, Household, Youth's, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 





Glass, 3-light, 55s ; 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & GO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 








FIELD'S PATENT 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 


“OZOKERIT” Cé 





CANDLES. 


IMPROVED IN BURNING. 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


SOLD 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS. 
PRIZE MEDAL 1862. 
16 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Oe THRE E YEARS’ SYS’ TE M 

of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 
organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, has been partially adopted, and is 
advertised by others, but is carried out on a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 

ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 
Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 











RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 

ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 

OLLARD’ S ~ GRAND PIANO- 

FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their three years’ system of hire.— 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


RAND PIANOFORTES— 

CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
by all the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 5s per 
quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 


OTTAGE 





PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 
of every description, by all the great makers, from 
£2 128 6d to £10 108 per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery 
(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 





J B. CRAMER and Co., 199, 201, 
° 207, and 209 Regent Street, w. 
OS. 43, 44, and 45 MOORGATE 


STREET, City. 


PPURKEY an and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 

35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


Fan AND  PERRINS’ 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 


Pronouneed by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquaney and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


OCOA FOR INVALIDS. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S DIGESTIVE COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach. Sold in tins from 1s 6d, by 
all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W 


SAUCE, 








EV E R Y W HERE. 


‘GLASS 


SLER’S CRYST AL 
CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Brvad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


REAL TURTLE SOUP. 

| teaser WEST INDIA 'TURTLE. 
—Real Turtle Soup in Quart, Piut, and Half-pint 
tins, ready for immediate use. 

Callipash and Callipee in 2-lb. and 1-Ib, tins. 

Green Fat in 4-lb. tins, 

Dried Turtle in bulk. 

To be bad at all first-class Italian Warehouses, and 
wholesale of JOHN McCALL and Cv., 157 Hounds- 
ditch, E.C. 

S’: ANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OLL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 4s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, : London, and all Chemists. 


} rAIR- CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—A LEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 





REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 


manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and ali Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wasb, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remaius so by an occasional using 
10s 6d, sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROS%, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists, 


TOSE MACHINE—This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 


hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member cousists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free —ALEX. 
ROSS. 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 

THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maoufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadill ad 














ATENT 

hee IC sTOC KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
: &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAK Ni 3S and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 1lés each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 


INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871, 


| 
| Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that a intmen: 
Indian Public Works Department ‘of Assistant Euet 
| neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4,.200 (about £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such Candidates 
as may be found duly qualified. 

For further particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, §. Ww. 


Wwarte ‘D, for the AC AGRICULTUI RAL 
COLLEGE at CIRENCESTER, a PROFESSOR 
of MATHEMATICS 








. acquainted with Practica] Sur- 


veying. Preference will be given to a gentleman in 
Orders, Also a PROFESSOR of NATURAL HIs. 
TORY. Unmarried men are required, as residence in 


the College is necessary. 

Apply to the Rev. the PRINC IPAL. 

(NHE LTENHAM C OLLEGE, 

J TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two £50, Six £40, Four £20. Election second week 
in May. 

Apply to the SE( 
hao re EXAMINATION | for 

WOMEN June, 1873. London Centre. Can- 
didates are requested to send in their Names by March 
5th to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. A, DICE 
| 25 Ashley Place, Victoria Street, S.W. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.— LENT TERM will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 16, 1873. Pupils prepared 
for the Cambridge Examinations. Fees, 8, 10, 12 
| Guineas per annum. 


Boe :DING-HOUSE.—A Boarding- 
House, in connection with Gower-Street School 
for Girls will be opened shortly in the nelghbourhood 
| of the Regent's Park, N. W. 
For prospectuses and particulars, inquire at 78 
Gower Street, 0. 


(Ch APHAM— FRENCH 1 CLASSES for 


| YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Madame H. J, 
MATILE, widow of 


*RETARY, the College, Cheltenham 


a French Protestant Professor. 
diplome of the University of Laon. English and French 
references. Masters for advanced English, German, 
&e. Prospectuses on application. —10 Ferndale Road, 

| Bedford Road, Clapham, 8 S.W. 


JETIT ION! PETITION! P STITION! 
Friends of Women's Suffrage are earnestly 
exhorted to aid the cause by collecting signatures for 
the Petitions to be presented to Parliament in favour 
of the Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill. Written 
Petitions ready for signature and Printed Forms for 
the collection of additional signatures will be supplied 
on application to Miss BECKER, 28 Jackson's Row, 
Albert Square, Manchester. 


~~ ACERDOTALISM.—An Address _be- 
kK) fore the National Sunday League, by GEORGE J 
WILD, LL.D. By post, of Th —_ Scott, Esq, 11 The 
Terrace, Farquhar Road, Upper Norwood, S.E., for 
three ste amps; or at the Booksts uils, St. George's Hall. 


NDIAN PARCEL POST. 
; COMMENCING ON Ist FEBRUARY. 
Under Authority from the PosTMASTER-GENERAL of 
INDIA. 
Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft 
x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed 
by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 
London to any Post Town in India, ata uniform charge 
of ls 4d per lb. Full particulars on application at 
122 LE ADE NHALL STRE ET, EC. 


JVENDE RS, STOVE s, ~ KITCHEN- 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. They 
contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieves, Fire-Lrons, and General Ironmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety 
















novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work 
manship, or price. 
Black Register Stoves ............ from 98 9d to £9 5 
Bright do., ormolu ornar from £3 12s to £33 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders .......+ ....from 4s to £5 12s 
Steel and Ormolu F .-from £2 17s to £25. 
Chimney- Pie ___ ea Ee from £1 10s to £100 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) . . from 4s to £5 10s 
VNOAL SCOOT —WIL LIAM S. 


J BURTON has 490 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s, Plain black open 


Scoops from 2s 4d; do. do. zinc-lined, from 
5s 3d: Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do., 
with Hand-scoop, from 12s 6d; do. do., with fancy 
ornamentation, from 14s ; highly finished and 


ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 22s to 150s. There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 


7JILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will alway s andertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


\ OSC Ow POLYTECHNIC 
a EXHIBITION, 1872. LYONS EXHIBITION 
Is7z. (GOLD MEDALS.) 
First Prizes awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT for best quality. 
CAUTION.—None genuiné without Baron Liebig’s, 
the inventor's, signature. Ask for Liebig Company's 
| Extract. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WwoOOoD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
SAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LopGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S L AUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
~ GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


9 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of tie natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the flne properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills."—Civil Service 
Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 


CAUTION. 
LKINGTON and 


find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
so extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
“ ELKINGTON’S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
¢hat purpose to either of their establishments, viz..— 
22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
St. ANN’s SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 


Bree H-LOADERS. 
|: ceeeeataeanateaaas 
REECH-LOADERS 





CO. 


SECON D-HAND 


FROM £10 10s. 





BOCGHT for CASH. 
LONDON, 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
TRADE MARE—AN ARK. 
B 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 
Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 


5 Chilworth 





SPECTATOR. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established in 1797. 
70 Lombard St., City, & 57 Charing Cross, Westminster. 


- 





DIRECTORS. 

Henry R. Brand, Esq., M.P. — Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Good- Pm dasnees Oxley, Esq. 

hart, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Dudley Robert Smith, Esq. 

Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 

This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. 

Low Rates without Participation in Profits, 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500, 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life :— 


Exc 
Sir Joitn Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P., F.R.S. 











, | Without); With | Without | With 
Age. Profits. | Profits. |} Age. Profits. | Profits. 
15 |£1l1Ll O}£115 0} 40 | £21810 £38 6 5 
20 11310) 119 3) 50 | 40 9 410 7 
30 2 4 0) 210 4|| 60 610 674 





ROBERT Tuc KER, Secretary and d Actuary. 





L OSS of LIFE or LIMB, WITH THE 
CONSEQUENT Pape 55. 


I Oss of TIME ant MONE Y ¢ CAUSED 
4 


CCIDEN TS OF “AL L KINDS, PRO- 
VIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- 
v ANCE COMPANY. 








_ BLISHED 1849. 





5 anwar ONE MILLION, FULLY 
SUBSCRIBED. — 


Of FERS U NDOUBTED SECU RITY. 





Me SSTED CAPITAL and RESERVE 
FUND £130,000. 





{ ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO 
"a 5s. INSURES £1,000 AT DEATH, 


R AN ALLOWANCE AT the RATE 
OF £6 PER WEEK FOR TOTAL DISABLE- 
MENT BY INJURY. 
eee of FIVE YEARS’ STAND- 
ING 











Git ARE IN REALISE D PROFITS. 


“ASSURANCE AGAINST 


MA8RE » 
LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA. 


pseEance AGAINST RAILWAY 


ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
BY the JOURNEY or by PERLODS 
OF TIME, 


AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 
ya 





SK FOR AN INSURANCE TICKET 
WHEN YOU PAY YOUR RAILWAY FARE. 


NNUAL INCOME, £150,000, _ 
A’ rns 
YEVEN HUNDRED and TWENTY- 
FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS have been PAID 
as COMPENSATION, 
Fo 37,500 CLAIMS FROM. 
DENTS OF E Vv ERY DESCRIPTION, 


_e G, RIDIN ‘G, DRIVING, 


HUNTING. 
SHOOTING, 


ACCI- 


FISHING, TRAVEL- 


CO" MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Jounn Ropert Mowsray, 
M.P., D.C.L. 


( WILLIAM BowMAN, Esq., F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairmen ~Sir CHARLES LococK, Bart., 
( DC.L., F.RS. 
Jas. M. Arnott, Esq, F.R.S. Gerard 4 Lydekker 
M. 


Lionel 8. Beale, M.B., Esq., 

F.R.S. Rev. icha Michell, D.D. 
Patrick Black, M.D. The Viscount Midleton. 
Charles M. Deane, Esq. Sir Jas. Paget, Bart., 
Arthur Farre, M.D., D.C.L., F.RS. 

F.B.S. George ii. Pinckard, Esq. 
Professor Humphry, M.D., —— Pridgin Teale, 

8. B. 


Rey. John Edwa. Kempe, Sir Fredk. M. Williams, 

M.A. Bart., M.P. 

Actuary and Secretary—GeorGE CU TCLIFFE, Esq. 
Assistant-Actuary—BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

The Annual Income, steadily epetegaa 

exceeds ... £247,000 
The Assurance F’ und, safely invested, is over 1,810,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 515, 

assuring ... oe ove ove 75,740 
The New Annual Premiums were oss 9 8h 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to.. . 3,028,829 
The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

amount to ee 5,733,799 

DISTINC” TIVE F EATU RES. 

Crepit System.— On any Policy for the whole 
duration of a healthy Life, where the age does not ex- 
ceed 60, one-half of the Annual Premiums during the 
first flve years may remain on credit. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

INVALID Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.— Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 

BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in January, 1872 (amounting to £323,871), 
averaged 49 Fa Cent., and the Oash Bonus 29 per 
Cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1877, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over 


later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1872. 

The Annual Report just issued, and the Balanco 
Sheets for the year ending June 380, 1872, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained of any of the 
Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. Jemes's Square, London, 8.W. 

HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London. ’—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Lnsur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON'’S 

_4 MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON ants A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. 

NVESTORS in 
FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, 
Mines, should consult 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive. 
By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 











ENGLISH and 
Bank Shares, 


~ Published Monthly, 

HARP'’S IN VESTMENTCIRCULAR, 
now ready (12 pages), post free. 
DIVIDENDS 5and 10 to 20 PER CENT. PERANNUM. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 

It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 





LING OR AT HOME, 


‘eae T AND LIBERAL SETTLE- 
MENT OF CLAIMS. 


por TERMS AND CONDITIONS, 


PPLY TO THE CLERKS AT THE 


RAILWAY STATIONS, | 
_" THE LOCAL AGENTS, 
| 








(part R AT THE OFFICES, 


N° ENT 8: 


wun JAM J. VIAN, SECRETARY. | | 


64 CORNHILL, AND 10 


REGEN T STREET. 


Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
| Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 

Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, EO. 
E AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 180 


(For LIVES ONLY ) 


79 PALL ALL, LONDON, 
Income from Premiums ... . £346,279 
” +» Interest ......... 139,049 
Acc lated Funds 3,199,699 








Also a Subscribed Capita! of more than £1,500,000. 

The Expenses of management are under 3 per cent. 

At the Quinquennial Investigation in August last, 
the sum of £154,654 was set aside for distribution 
amongst the share and policy-holders, an ample re- 
serve having been previously made to meet all future 
Claims and provide for Bonuses, Expenses, and other 
contingencies. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 
E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
* ° 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
| Spine” AND MAY’S 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
|} peatemes AND MAY'S 
‘TANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
B**45r AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
BRerasT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
BRYANT AND MAY. 
W TANTED, to EURC HASE, some 
the above to sell can forward them by post or other- 
wise, and their yalue will be sent per return. 
Street, London, W. 
Y ‘x Pal 
COMFORT FOR 


6 SOHO _ SQUARE, LONDON. 


INVALIDS.—J. ALDERMAN, } Phosrecrcsus suxt on Arrucation. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA.—CITY OF 
MONTREAL. 








£500,000 in Five per Cent. Sterling Bonds of £100 
and £500 each. 


REDEEMABLE BY ANNUAL DRAWINGS. 
Interest payable Half-yearly in London, at the Counting-house of Messrs MORTON, ROSE, and OO., on the Ist May 
and 1st November, in each Year, by Coupons annexed. 
Three Months’ Interest, from the 1st Lebruary, 1873, will be applied towards payment of the last Instalment, 


ISSUE PRICE, £90 PER CENT. 





Payable by the following Instalments :— 
£5 per cent. on Application. 
20 per cent. on Allotment. 
25 per cent. on Ist March, 1873. 
25 per cent. on Ist April, 1873. 
15 per cent. on Ist May, 1873 (less Three Months’ Interest, less Income tax). 


£90 
Payments m anticipation of the Instalments may be made, on either of the above dates, under Discount 
at the rate of £4 per Cent. per Annum. 


Messrs MORTON, ROSE, and CO. are authorised by the; of the Finance Committee and City Treasurer gives further 
Corporation of the City of Montreal to receive SUBSCRIP- | particulars respecting its financial position. 
TIONS for the above BONDS, issued for enlarging the Water Serip Certificates to bearer will be issued against allotment 
Works, the acquisition of grounds for a Park, and other public | letters and deposit receipts, and will be exchanged for the 
purposes, which it is anticipated will be reproductive. bonds when all payments are completed. 

The bonds are to bearer, and are repayable in 30 years by Default of payment of any instalment when due will render 
a cumulative sinking fund of 14 per cent. The drawings ! all previous payments liable to forfeiture. 
will take place in London, on or about the 1st April in each Oopies of the Acts of Parliament, and of the published 
year (the first on or about 1st April, 1874), and the Bonds | accounts of the City, may be inspected at the Offices of Messrs 
so drawn will be payable on the Ist of May succeeding, after | Bischoff, Bompas, and Bischoff, Solicitors, Great Winchester 


which last-named date interest will cease. street buildings, E.C. 
Applications must be made on the annexed form, accom- 


By the Acts incorporating the City of Montreal, the ordinary . . L. : 
expenditure of each year cannot exceed the net revenue of | Panied by a deposit of £5 per cent. on the amount applied 
the previous year, with any unexpended balance thereof. The for. — Should the amount allotted not require the whole sum 
contemplated expenditure for each succeeding year must also | 8° paid, the surplus will be applied towards the payment of 
be formally appropriated in advance. These provisions are the amount due on allctment. —_ 
intended to guard against any increase in the ordinary expen- In case no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned 

forthwith without deduction. 











diture beyond the reve ising f th ressi 2alth 
of the City. Fee ne ee en Forms of subscription may be obtained on -application to 
The interest and sinking fund on its debt form the first Messrs Morton, Rose, and Co. ; or Messrs Laurence, Son, and 
die dank tha serene Pearce, Brokers, No. 7 Angel court, Throgmorton street, E.C. 
iy bape ; ; Bartholomew iane, E.C., Jan. 20, 1873. 
Any creditor may, by summary process, require the levy of 
a rate to meet a judgment debt. \ ATION} 
According to the official statement of accounts, issued by a Sree - 
the Treasurer of the City, the total funded debt on the 31st DOMINION OF CANADA. 
January, 1872 (exclusive of about £58,000 sundry liabilities, C I T Y O F M O N T R E A . 


covered by cash aud gold assets in hand), was about ; ae : 
£1,052,000, of which about £715,000 had ion expended in | Issue of £500,000 in Five per Cent. Sterling Bonds of £100 
the construction of waterworks, which works, together with and £500 each. 

the markets belonging to the City, yield an annual return to To Messrs Morton, Rose, and Co. 

it equal to 6 per cent. per annum on about £1,043,000. GenTLEMEN,—Having paid to Messrs Glyn, Mills, Currie, 





Thus the revenue derived from the waterworks and markets | and Co., £ , being a deposit of £5 per cent. on £ 
alone provides within a small fraction the whole interest on | of the above issue, request you to allot that 
the entire funded debt of the City. The balance of debt— | amount in accordance with the prospectus issued by you, 
about £337,700—has been expended on a system of drainage, | dated 20th January, 1873, and agree to accept that 
city improvements, Xc. or any smaller amount you may allot , and to pay 
The value of the real property is reported at 53,203,200 | the further sums due thereon, in accordance with the terms of 
dols, of which 45,944,800 dols contribute to rating. : the prospectus. PRROED UR GRU acckcsecdsssdacccssanconensens 
The income for 1871 is returned at about £175,000; and Bemidencd...scsecsscocccccccseccoscocovccces . 
the expenditure at about £170,000, including the charge for Profession or description.......s++«« coeeee 
interest and sinking fund, amounting to about £70,000. Date..ccscccccccescccccccsccecescvoccccccccecs 
The letter accompanying the prospec'us from the chairman Usual signature .....secccesceseeeees soveee 





CITY OF MONTREAL FIVE PER CENT. STERLING LOAN. 





The SUBSCRIPTION LIST for the above Loan will CLOSE THIS DAY (Saturday), for London, and on MONDAY, 
the 27th inst., for the Country. MORTON, ROSE, and CO, 


Bartholomew House, Bartholomew lane, London, Jan, 25, 1873. 
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SIX PER CENT. LEASED LINE, with Participation in Surplus Profits. 


ISSUE OF 6,600 SHARES OF £10 EACH, 
BEING THE SHARE CAPITAL APPLICABLE TO THE MOEL TRYFAN UNDERTAKING OF 


THE NORTH WALES NARROW GAUGE RAILWAYS COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 35 & 36 Vic., c. 175, for the construction of the Moel Tryfan Undertaking, viz., from the Junction 
with the Carnarvonshire Railway to Moel Tryfan. The general undertaking is from Port Madoc to Bettws-y-Coed. 











The Company has entered into an agreement leasing the Moel Tryfan undertaking for 21 years, at a minimum rent of 6 per cent. on the 
share capital now for subscription, with extra rent by participation in profits over 6 per cent. from time to time in proportion to the traffic. 

Interest will accrue immediately at 6 per cent. per annum on the above shares, a sufficient amount having been invested in Consols in the 
names of Sir Llewelyn Turner, Chairman, and Thomas Bolland, Esq., as Trustees, for the purpose of securing such interest during the construction 
of the lines, on the completion of which the lease will come into operation. The lines are to be finished within 18 months. 





Directors. 
Sir LLEWELYN TURNER, Parkia, Carnarvon, Chairman. 
Sir RICHARD BULKELEY WILLIAMS BULKELEY, Bart. 

THOMAS BOLLAND, Fsq., Chairman of the Snowdon Slate Quarries Company (Limited). 
THOMAS DUNCOMBE LOVE JONES-PARRY, Esq., M.P., Madryn, Pwllheli. 
JAMES HEWITT OLIVIER, Esq., Brondanw, Carnarvon. 

CHARLES PEARSON, Esq., Brynseiont, Carnarvon. 








JM 


LIVINGSTON THOMPSON, Esq., Chairman of the Festiniog Railway Company. 

Bankers—The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND, 112 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., London, and its Branches. 
Soticrrors—Messrs. BIRCHAM and CO., 46 Parliament Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
EncinEER—CHARLES E. SPOONER, Esq., C.E., Engineer of the Festiniog Railway. 

Brokers—Messrs. JAMES SHEPHERD and CO., 10 Old Broad Street, E.C., London. 
SrecreTary—HENRY WATTS, Esq. 

Orrices—46 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





The DIRECTORS of the North Wales Narrow Gauge Railways Company are 
prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 6,600 SHARES of £10 each, being the 
share capital, which, under the provisions of the Act of Parliament incorporating 
the Company, is specially applicable to the construction of the Moel Tryfan under- 
taking, which consists of the lines of railway, viz., from the junction with the 
Carnarvonshire Railway to Moel Tryfan, and branch to Bettws Garmon. 

The price of issue of the shares now offered is par, payable as follows:— 

£1 0 oneach share, payable on application. 
4 0 - - on allotment, 





210 _ _ on Ist April, 1873. 
210 oo a on Ist May, 1873. 
£10 0 


Subscribers are at liberty to pay up the whole amount for their shares on allot- 
ment, thereby becoming immediately entitled to interest at 6 per cent. per annum 
on the full amount. 

The interest wil] be payable half-yearly, on Ist January and Ist Julyineach year. 
The first payment of interest will be made on Ist July next. 

The North Wales Narrow Gauge Railways Company has been incorporated by a 
special Act of Parliament, for the purpose of affording railway accommodation to 
districts requiring the same in North Wales, upon the narrow-gauge principle so 
successfully carried out by the Festiniog Railway Company. 

The Act provides for and authorises the construction of the following lines of 
Tailway, viz. :— 

The Moel Tryfan undertaking branch, which is to commence with a junction 
with the Canarvonshire Railway to Moel Tryfan, and also to Bettws Garmon, a 
distance of about 14 miles. 

The General Undertaking branch is to commence at Port Madoc and terminate 
at Bettwys-y-Coed, a distance of about 23 miles. 

By the Moel Tryfan Line the Moe! Tryfan Slate Quarries and the Bettws Garmon 
Valley, and also the quarries and mineral properties adjacent, will be placed in 
communication with the Carnarvonshire Railway, which forms part of the system 
of the London and North-Western Railway, thereby affording railway connection 
with all parts of the kingdom 

By the provisions of the Act, the North Wales Narrow Gauge Railways Company 
is required to issue separate capitals for each undertaking, which they are bound to 
treat as separate and distinct undertakings in all respects as to capital and income. 

The share capital of the Moel Tryfan Undertaking is £66,000, and that of the 
General Undertaking £150,000, with the usual Parliamentary borrowing powers. 

The 6,600 shares of £10 each now for subscription constitute the separate share 
— specially — to the above Moel Tryfan Lines. 

t has been practically proved by the experience of the Festiniog Railway—to 
which the railways now about to be constructed are in most respects identical— 
that narrow-gauge railways, in addition to the advantages they possess as regards 
cheapness of construction, allow of their working at rates much below those of 
railways of broader gauge, and instead of the working expenses absorbing more 
than 50 per cent. of the receipts, as is the case with railways on the old principle, 
they do not exceed from 35 to 45 per cent. 

The Company have entered into an agreement with a responsible lessee, Mr. 
Hugh Beaver Roberts, of Bangor and Leamington, to lease the Moel Tryfan under- 
taking for a term of 21 years from their completion, at a fixed minimum rent of 6 
per cent. per annum on the share capital, in addition to providing interest on the 
sum authorised to be borrowed on debentures and administration charges. 

Under the provisions of the lease (which is to be confirmed by an Act now before 
Parliament) the lessee is to maintain, manage, and work the line, bearing all ex- 
penses and administration, the Company receiving the whole of the gross receipts, 
and after deductions the interest on debentures, retaining thereout the necessary 
— - of which to pay 6 per cent. per annum on the share capital, to beincreased 
as follows :— 

If the net earnings of the railways available for dividend on the share capital 
amount to more than £3,960 per annum, one-fourth of the surplus beyond the 
amount necessary to pay the minimum dividend of 6 per cent. up to £6,600 is to be 
added to the minimum rent, and applied in payment of further dividends. 

If such net earnings amount to more than £6,600 per annum, one-third of the 
surplus beyond £6,600, up to £8,250, is to be taken as additional! rent, and applied 
in payment of further dividends. 

If such net earnings amount to more than £8,250 per annum, one-half of the 
surplus beyond £8,250 to be taken as a further addition to the rent, and applied in 
payment of further dividends. 

‘he effect of the above arrangement will be seen by the following table:— 

If the rent receivable by the Such sum will yield a Dividend 
Company amounts to to the Shareholders of— 
Minimum guaranteed 6 per cent. 
‘ 











£5,940 ” 
6,600 8 * 
7,260 9 * 
7,920 10 ” 











ISSUE of 6,600 SHARES of £10 EACH, being the Share Capita! applicable to the Moel Tryfan Undertaking of 


The Festiniog Railway, built on the narrow gauge, has been a very great success. 
The net earnings for 1870 amounted to £10,241, and for 1871 to £10,486; and should 
the traffic of this Company's line be developed in the same proportion, the net 
amount to be paid by the lessee to the Company, allowing 40 = cent. for working 
expenses, would be sufficient to yield a dividend upon the share capital now for 
subscription of about 10 per cent. per annum. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in addition to the fixed and certain dividend under 
the lease of 6 per cent. per annum, absolutely secured to the shareholders during 
the term of the lease, viz.,21 years, there is every probability that much higher 
rates of dividend will be earned as the mineral and slate properties surrounding 
the lines progress. 

There are no preference shares to absorb avy part of the revenue of the 
Company. 

Until the lease comes into operation on the completion of the lines—the whole of 
which are contracted to be opened for traffic (under penalties) within 18 months 
from their t—the due and ¢ tual payment of interest, half-yearly, 
at the rate of £6 per cent. per annum, is guaranteed to the shareholders by the in- 
vestment in Consols of a sum sufficient for the purpose in the joint names of Sir 
Llewelyn Turner (chairman), and Thomas Bolland, Esq., who have consented to 
act as trustees for the holders of the shares now to be issued. . 

A contract has been entered into for the construction of the Railways with a 
responsible contractor, Mr. H. Unsworth M’Kie, of Tremadoc, who has given 
security for the completion of the Moel Tryfan Line within 12 months, and of the 
Bettws Garmon Line within 18 months from their commencement. 

In the event of no allotment being made to any applicant, the deposit paid will 
be returned forthwith, without deduction; should the shares allotted be less than 
the number applied for, the surplus paid on application will go in reduction of the 
amount payable on allotment. 

Scrip certificates will be issued on receipt of the amount payable on allotment 
until the full amount of the shares has been paid, when they will be exchanged for 
share certificates. 

The Company's Act of Parliament, a copy of the lease, and the Bill now before 
Parliament confirmatory thereof, may be inspected at the offices of the solicitors of 
the Company, Messrs. Bircham and Co., 46 Parliament Street, Westmiuster, S.W. 

Applications, accompanied by the payment of £1 for each share applied for, will 
be received on the form enclosed, which can be forwarded either to the National 
Provincial Bank of England, 112 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.O., London, or its 
branches; or to Henry Watts, Esq., the Secretary, at the Company's Offices, 
46 Parliament Street, Westminster, London, 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained at the brokers of the 
Company, Messrs. James Shepherd and Co., 10 Old Broad Street, E.C., London, or 
of the Secretary, at the offices of the Company. 

By order of the Board. 
LLEWELYN TURNER, Chairman. 
HENRY WATTS, Secretary. 


46 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W., Jan. 20, 1873. 





SIX PER CENT. LEASED LINE (with participation in surplus profits). 
ISSUE of 6,000 SHARES of £10 each, being the share capital applicable to the 
Moel Tryfan Undertaking of the NORTH WALES NARROW GAUGE RAIL- 
WAYS COMPANY (incorporated by Act of Parliament, 35 and 36 Vic., cap. 175). 


FORM of APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To THE DIRECTORS OF THE NORTH WALES NARROW GAUGE RAILWAYS COMPANY. 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to the National Provincial Bank of England the sum 
of pounds, being £1 per share on shares of £10 each of the North 
Wales Narrow-Gauge Railways Company (Moel Tryfan Undertaking), I request 
you to allot me that number of such shares, and I hereby agree to accept the 
| same, or any less number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the balance of 
the amount of such shares, according to the terms of your prospectus, dated 
January 20, 1873. 








Name in full 

Address 

Profession (if any) 
* Date 








1873, 





Signature 
(Addition to be filled up if the applicant wishes to pay up in full.) 
I desire to pay up my subscription in full, receiving interest thereon from the 
date of payment. 





i 
| 
| Signature 





HE NORTH WALES NARROW GAUGE RAILWAYS COMPANY.—NOTPICE is hereby given that the Subscription Lists 


for the above will be closed on MONDAY next, the 27th inst., for London, and on TUESDAY, the 28th inst., for Country Applications.—By order of the Board, 


46 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W., 23rd January, 1873. 


HENRY WATTS, Secretary. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


Notice.—A Desperate Character : 


a Tale of the Gold Fever. By W. THOMSON- 
GrEGG6. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Daily News says :—** A Desperate Character’ is 
a novel which cannot fail to interest. It describes the 
wild life of the Australian gold-fields with a picturesque- 
ness of style and quickness of observation which ren- 
der the story very attractive, while the new and un- 
broken ground traversed is capable of ylelding a rich 





harvest of fiction,.....The author has ® considerable | 


facility with his pen ; his places and people form them- 


with the famous carpet of the Arabian story-teller to 
other shores in the twinkling of an eye,” 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘*Mr.Thomson-Gregg gives | 


us an exceedingly interesting insight into Australian 


life.,,.... fhe tales of De Burgh’s adventures, his court- | 


ship and conversion, and subsequent marriage to 


Clara, is told in a masterly manner....... On the whole, | 


the work is full of pleasant incidents, and is singularly 
freo from anything which can give offence to the most 
sensitive mind, At the same time, a rich vein of 
humour is apparent throughout, and the liveliness of 
the tale is never allowed ‘to flag.” 

The Morning Post says:—* Mr. Thomson-Gregg has 
painted for us a series of pictures of the lovely 
luxuriant vegetation, the sudden changes of climate, 
the mixed nationalities, and the restless struggle for 
wealth, which are all so typical of the country which its 
adopted children fondly term the Land of Promise. He 
has shown us Australian life from many points of 
view...... George and Charles Woodward were unfit 
for the stern exigencies of colonial life. The touches 


by which their weakness and their desponding fears | 


are rendered are very delicate and powerful. Their 
pettish despair, languid fatigues, and frequent blushes ; 
the bitter tears that fill their eyes when they feel 
shame or grief, their mutual jealousy, and the sus- 
ceptibility which causes them both to fall wildly in 
love with the doctor's pretty daughter, are all described 
with a quiet power which makes them stand out with 
distinct individuality...... The artistic skill with 
which Mr. Thomson-Gregg has worked out all his 
characters, but especially these brothers, would make 
his book remarkable, independently of the additional 
interest it derives from its faithful, spirited pictures of 
lifeunder the Southern Cross, and the terse, condensed 
humour of the conversations. There is a jovial gaiety 
about the book from beginning to end that is essen- 
tially colonial, and it will be welcomed in the many 
homes whence some son or brother has gone to 


engage in the struggle for wealth in the busy Austra- | 


lian Colonies it so well describes, as well as by all who 
= appreciate the well-told tale of a hard-fought 
ght,” 


— 


selves clearly before the reader, whom he transports as | 


| common with all Eastern Tales, it is interesting to 
| compare them with the household stories of other 
| nations.” — 7ablet. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF RICH’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


On Saturday next, in One Volume crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN AND GREEK 
ANTIQUITIES, 


With nearly 2,000 Engravings on Wood, representing Objects from the Antique illustrative of the Industria} 
Arts and Social Life of the Greeks and Romans. 
| Being a Revised and Improved Edition of the Pee Companion to the Latin Dictionary and Gree; 
exicon.” 
By A. RICH, B.A., formerly of Caius College, Cambridge. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 








At all the Libraries. 


MADELINE HEATHCOTE. 
By MARTYN HAY. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO, Edinburgh: R. 


London: GRANT and SON. 


‘CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 








/TQMUE Publishers beg to announce that an entirely New and Improved Edition of this 


popular Work will be commenced on Ist February. The first Paper, profusely illustrated, will be 
“ ASTRONOMY.” 


The Work, as formerly, will be issued weekly at Three-halfpence, and monthly at Sevenpence. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 42nd YEAR. 


N the Part (price 7d) for the end of January will be found the Introductory 
Chapters of an Original and Striking Tale, by the Author of “A Woman's Vengeance,” entitled 
“MURPHY'S MASTER.” 
Also an interesting Story, complete in Four Parts, entitled, “SAVED BY HUMMING-BIRDS.” 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 

negotiated and collected; money received on deposit 

For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 

Ec. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


Just published, post 8vo, price 9s, cloth, 


AGAS from the FAR EAST; or, 
Kalmouk and Mongolian Traditionary Tales. 
Translated for the first time into English, with His- 
torical Preface and Explanatory Notes. By the Author 
of * Patranas.” 
‘*Independently of the charm which they have in 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1351. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 


“ They only need to be known to be widely popular.” 
—Standard. 
“The notes contain a considerable amount of solid 
information.” —< thenwum. 
GRIFFITH and FaRRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
This day, 8vo, 1s 6d. 
HE FOURTH EDITION of MR. 





GLADSTONE’S ADDRESS delivered at the 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE. With Introduction and 
Illustrative Passages. 

JouNn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NOTICE.—SECOND EDITION of “WILL SHE 
AR IT?” 


Will She Bear It? a Tale of the | 





Weald. Second Edition, 3 vols., 31s 6d. - 
(This day. | Part I., now ready, price 7d. 
“ A pleasant, readable book, such as we can heartily RITISH BATTLES on LAND and 
recommend."—Spectator. | SEA. By James GRANT, Author of “The 


“In every way we entertain a very high opinion of 2 O > ton 
this book." —-Graphie. y higo op Romance of War,” &c. 

“ The interest is kept up with increasing power to | 
the last.”"—S/andard. | 

“As for the Seventh Commandment, its breach is | 
not even alluded to."—Athenzeum. | 

“May be recommended for general perusal.”"— | 
Sunday Times. 

“ Thoroughly pure and healthy.”—ZJlustrated Review. 


Ravensdale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“This powerfully-written tale,......The interest of a 
well-managed plot is sustained to the end, and the 
fresh, healthy tone of the book,as well as the command | 
of language possessed by its author in such a remark- 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Prospectuses at all Booksellers, or post free from the 
Publishers. 

CASSELL, PeTTER, & GALPIN, London, Paris, and 
New York. 

Eighth Thousand, with 70 Plates, 4 Coloured, cloth, 21s. 
OW to WORK with the MICRO- 
SCOPE. By Dr. Lionet BEALE, F.R.S. A 
| Complete Manual of Microscopical Manipulation. 
Many New Processes of Investigation, and Directions 

for Examining Objects under the highest powers. 

HARRISON, Pall Mall. 





able degree, will insure for it a wide popularity, as it | ‘ - by Dr. LIONE -ATLE OR 
contrasts strongly with the vapid and sentimental, as | Text Book by Dr. LIC ale BEALE, F.B.S. 
weil as with the sensational, pubiications so rife at the | IOPLASM; a Contribution to the 


present day.”"—Morning Post. 
“ Interesting, and thoroughly wholesome in tone.”— 


Atheneum, } 
Percy Lockhart. By F. W.) 


Physiology of Life, and a New Introduction to 
Physiology and Medicine. 6s 6d. 
J. and A, CHURCHILL 


By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 





Wanita. a <2 TEENS 74 " 
a oe = IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
A bright, fresh, and healthy story......Eminently THOUGHT. With 6 Coloured Plates, illustrat- 

readable."—Standard. ‘ +» my: | ing the Arrangement of Living Matter in the Tissues 

> = e heartily commend ‘ Percy Lockhart.’ "—Zdin- of Living Beings. is 6d 
urgh Courant, | > gins ’ ‘ ao 
“The author writes like a gentleman."—Atheneum. | J. and A, CHURCHILL. 


“The novel altogether deserves praise. [tis healthy 9 
in tone. '—Scotsman. 
“ Few better novels in these days find their way into 


the libraries.”"—Dundee Courier. 
The S§urgeon’s Secret. By 


SYDNEY MosTYN. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. a mia 


The True Story of Hugh Noble’s | Third Edition, 25s, Numerous Lilustratious. 


New Work by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
JT) ISEASE-GERMS : and on the Treat- 
ment of the Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s 6d. 
I. Supposed Nature. IL. Real Nature. LIL. Destruction. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, 








_ = N KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY 
1GHT. By onic aii “ } } SEL 
Se Gee ee ee O DEPOSITS, and CALCULOUS DISORDERS; 


including the Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Treatment 
of Urinary Diseases. By Dr. LioNkL BEALE, F.R.S. 
J. and A, CHURCHILL. 


Alden of Aldenholme. By George 


SMITH. 3 vols. } 


Fair, but not Wise. By Mrs. | 


FORREST GRANT. 2 yols., 21s. [This day. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
Dar FNESS; its Various Causes, and 
their successful removal by Electrolysis. With 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand, | Introductory Remarks on the Ear, and a Report of 
Thirty Cases illustrating the Method of Treatment. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 3y H. CAMPBELL, M.D, Licentiate of the Royal 
Now ready, price 28; by post, 2s 2d. College of Physicians. 
HE BOOK of EXAMINATION LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row; and 
‘ oe for the Examination held in December, ot Dectaatiem. aa 
872, with the Subjects and Regulations for 1873. Post free for 13 s 
The Ciass List will be published about the end of | as ge eee a : 
February, and the Statistical Tables and Report about LECTRO-SURGER ¥, and its 
the middle of March. | advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations 
Cambridge University Warehouse, | in the removal of Cancers, Tamours, Hydroceles, and 








They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 

J. NICOLL’S OVERCOATS of 

e Waterproof Tweed Cloths, 203; ditto, with 
silk lapels, 21s; of Waterproof Melton Cloths, 42s to 
63s; of Waterproof Cheviot and Angola Cloths, with 
silk facings, from 52s 6d. 

H. J. Nicoll’s newly registered “ DREADNOUGHT'’ 
OVERCOATS, for sea or land. 

H. J. Nicoll, merchant clothier to the Quesn, the 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy 
and Civil Outiitter. 

114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 

London ...... «41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 

(22 Cornhill, E.C. 

{ 10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
<~50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 

(39 New Street, Birmingham. 


y ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 

\ ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY. ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. re 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with 
Arms, Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, H&éRALDIC DesiGNeR, aud ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
rMNHE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


NA LNTON’S ART POTTERY. 
M 


Branches ... 











OHN MORTLOCK begs to call the 
e attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above rooms. Unusual 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakiast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together form 
ing the largest establishment of the kind in Europe. 
All Goods marked in plain figures, with a Discount 
for Cash payments. 





YOLE ADDRESSES :— 


203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 





17 Paternoster Row, London. abnormal growths generally. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
Cambridge: DsiGHTON, BELL, and Co, | W. ALEXANDER, 24 Old Cavendish Street, W. 


31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
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Nearly ready, in 1 volume 8vo. 
AUL or TEUTON ? Considerations as to our Allies of the 
G Future. By Lord DUNSANY. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


PARRY'S NEW GREEK GRAMMAR. 
The Second Edition, in 12mo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
JEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended 
NE : 
as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By EpwArp St. JOHN 
Parry, M.A., 3alliol College, Oxford. New Edition, revised, with Index. 
“Among the various companions to the ‘Public School Latin Primer’ this 
deserves to occupy & high place. In simplicity and general adaptation for school 
urposes it surpasses that work, while it comprises a full exemp!ification of all the 
Cems oceurring in Attic Greek. The declensions and conjugations are arranged 
after the models of the best German and English grammars.’ —A thenwum, 
London: LONGMANS. GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
EXT-BOOKS in LOGIC, MENTAL and MORAL 
SCIENCE. By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the 
University of Aberdeen, 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, price 10s 6d. 
Part I. DEDUCTION, price 4s. Part Il. INDUCTION, price 6s 64. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, price 10s 6d; or, 
Parr I. PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, price 6s 64. 
Part Il. ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, price 
4s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 8vo, price 15s, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 














CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS by the Rev. E. ST. J. PARRY. 
The Sixth Edition, in crown 8vo, price 4s, cloth. 
RIGINES ROMAN.E; or, Tales of Early Rome, selected 
from the First Five Books of Livy, with English Notes for the use of 
Schools. By EDWARD St. JOHN PARRY, M.A. 

«This is one of the best books for a young Latin scholar that we have ever met | 
with. It is a well-chosen selection of the most romantic stories of old Roman his- 
tory, taken from Livy, and illustrated with notes which afford no more help than 
a young boy ought to have. These stories are the gems of Roman legendary | 
history."—John Bull. ° 


‘ 
By the same Author, Third Edition, price 3s 6d. , 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
|MADAME DE SEVIGNE, her Correspondents and 


| Contemporaries. By the Comtesse DE PULIGA, 2 vols. 8yo. With Portraits. 
| (Vow ready. 
| “There are always amongst us a select few who find an inexhaustible source of 
| refined enjoyment in the letters of Madame Sévigné. The Horace Walpole set 
| affected to know them by heart; George Selwyn meditated an edition of them, and 
preceded Lady Morgan in that pilgrimage to the Rochers which she describes so 
enthusiastically in her ‘Book of the Boudoir.’ Even in our time it would have 
been dangerous to present oneself often at Holland House or the Berrys’ without 
being tolerably well up in them...... Madame de Puliga has diligently studied her 
subject in all its bearings; she is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the period of 
which she treats; she is at home with both correspondents and contemporaries ; 
she has made a judicious selection from the embarrassing abundance of materials 
accumulated to her hands; treading frequently on very delicate ground, she is 
} never wanting in feminine refinement or good taste."—Quarterly Review. 
| “ All the women of sense and sensibility whom in England it is the fashion to 
admire loved her memory and revelled in her letters. Such a woman may well 
deserve that her life should be retold to the present generation. We thank the 
Comtesse de Puliga that she has undertaken the task."—Ziterary World. 


The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, 


Republican, 1622-1683, By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Senior Clerk of 
Her Majesty's Public Records, Author of “The Crown and its Advisers,” 

* Last Century of Universal History,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (This day. 
“We welcome this biography as the means of making an illustrious Englishman 
better known to modern readers, and because it will bring the noble letters and 
writings of Algernon Sydney within the easier reach of a great mass of people.”"— 


Athenwum. 
The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 


DUMAS. By Percy Firz@eraup, Author of “The Lives of the Kembles,'' 
* The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (Vow ready. 
“ More amusing volumes than these it would be difficult to find.”"—Standard. 


MUS1UAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF- 
CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. (Vow ready. 

“ And music shall untune the sky."—DRYDEN and HANDEL. 

“Such a variety of amusing anecdotes, sketches of character, bits of biography, 
and incidents in the career of famous artists have never been crammed in a couple 
of volumes before...... ‘Musical Recollections of the Last Half-Century’ is the most 
entertaining and readable book on musical matters that has been published for 
many years, and deserves to become very popular.”"—Zra. 

“ Abounds in interest, and is sure to attract a large and permanent popularity."— 





REGES et HEROES; or, Kings and Heroes of Greece and the | "dere 


East: a Selection of Tales from Herodotus, 
CICERONIS EPISTOLARUM DELECTUS, price 6s. | 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Revised Edition, in square 12mo, pp. 1,058, price 12s. 
TMUEJUNIOR STUDENTS’ COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rey. Joun T. Wuirs, D.D., | 
Oxon. | 
. {The English-Latin Dictionary, price 5s 6d. 
S > J 2 
Separately (The Latin-English Dictionary, price 7s 6d. 
“Schoolmasters and schoolboys, we venture to think, will weleome the appear- 
ance of this volume, or these volumes—for each part is published separately. It | 
occupies a very useful middle position between the octavos and quartos which | 
belong to the sixth form and undergradutes’ lecture-room on the one hand, and the ‘ 
small dictionaries prepared for beginners.’"—Guardian. { 


WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY abridged | 


WHITE'S SCHOOL and COLLEGE LATIN DICTIONARIES. | 








from the Parent Work for the use of University Students. Medium vo, pp. 1,048, | 
price 15s. 
WHITE and RIDDLE’S LARGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 





founded on the larger Dictionary of Freund. Third Edition. 2 vols. 4to, pp. 2,128, 
price 42s 


and Co., Paternoster Row. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN 





WORKS by JOHN STUART MILL. 
The Eighth Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s, cloth. 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive ; 
A Connected View of the Principles of Evidence and the Methods of | 


Scientitic Investigation. By JOHN STUART MILL. 
STEBBING’S ANALYSIS of MILL’S LOGIC, price 3s 6d. 
KILLICK’S HANDBOOK of MILL’S LOGIC, price 3s 6d. 


Other Works by John Stuart Mill, latest Revised Editions :— 
| ‘IPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Library Edition (the Seventh), 2 vols 8vo, price 30s, 
People Edition, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
ppPSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, 
PHTLOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 3 vols. Svo, 
An EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, 
Syo, price 16 


UTILITARIANISM. Third Edition. 8vo, price 5s. 


36a. 


ulition, post 8vo. price 7s 6d. 

e's Edition, crown 8vo, price 1s 4d. 

On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Library Edition, 8vo, price 9s. 
Peopl 





Edition, crown Svo, price 2s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 
( LANOTU'S TWO WORKS on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
\y 1 1 and Edited with the Author's sanction by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 
F.C.S.. Pr r of Experimental Science, Staff College :— 

\RY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied, 





Paternoster Row. 


for Colleges and Schools. Translated and Edited from Ganot's “ Elements de | 
Physiqu Fifth Edition, with 726 Woodcuts, post Svo, price Lda. 
work, through the admirable translation of Professor Atkinson, is so 


i s country that we need do little more than compare this edition | 
reviou The type has been altered, and the size of the page somewhat | 
twenty ht new illustrations have been added, and the text has been 
Th: work, as it now stands, is a valuable addition to our scientific | 
1 neither student nor savant could spare it from his library."—Nature. | 


. PHTLOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG 





‘ 
| 

PERSONS. Translated and Edited from Ganot's “Cours de Physique.” With 

440 W lcuts, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

Phis is a good text-book of physics for the middle and upper classes of boys’ 
and girls hools, embracing a familiar account of physical poenomena and Jaws | 
for the g al reader. The subjects are the properties of matter, hydrostatics, | 
pneu usties, heat, light, magnetism, and electricity; and the treatment is | 
entirely free from mathematical formule. ‘The eogravings of the instruments and | 
of th criments detailed are good and suggestive, and calculated to be of assist- | 
4nce nut vuly to the learner, but to the teacher.”"—Nature, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN. and Co, Paternoster Row. 


CARTOON PORTRAITS, and Biographical Sketches 


of Men of the Day. In One Handsome Volume, cloth gilt. (Vow ready. 


WILLIAM WITH the RING: a Romance in Rhyme. 
By J. R. PLANCHé, Author of “The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. 
Planché,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8yo. [Now ready. 

“ We are sure that it must have been a pleasure to Mr. Planché to write this 
graceful poem, the pages of which he has coloured like a painted window with his 
antique lore, and we are equally sure that it will be a pleasure to his friends, who 
are mavy more people than he knows by name, to read it.” —Times. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
LONDON’S HEART. By B. L. Farseox, Author of 


“Grif.” “ Joshua Marvel,” “Blade o’'Grass,” aud “Bread and Cheese and 


Kisses.” In 3 vols. 

HOME, SWEET HOME! By Mrs. J. H. Rippett, 
Author of “ George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City aud Suburb,” &e. In 
3 vols. 

A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarruy, Author 


of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” ** My Enemy's Daughter,” &c., &c. In 3 vols 
A FALSE HEART. By J. Eovwarp Muppockx. In 
3 vols. 
NOT WITHOUT THORNS. 


“She was Young and He was Old,” “ Lover and Husband,” &. 


By the Author of 


In 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


LEGENDS of the JACOBITE WARS: “ Katharine 


Fairfax,” “ [sma O'Neal.” By THOMASINE MAUNSELL. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The MISADVENTURES of Mr. CATLYNE, @Q.C. : 
an Autobiography. By MATHEW Strapiine, Author of “The Irish Bar 
Sinister,’ “Cheap Johu’s Auction,” &c. In 2 vols. [Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


Just published, iu 16mo, price One Shilling. 
OCTORS DISSECTED; or, English and German University 
Degrees Critically Examined. By A GRADUATE. 
“ Who's Who? Everyone should read this book.”"—New Era. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Mrs. SLATER’'S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
Original Edition, in 12mo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
S ENTENTIE CHRONOLOGIC4, being a Complete 


System of Ancient and Modern Chronology: Introductory Lessons on Dates 


| in general—Chronology beture Christ—Chronology after Christ—Chronology neces- 
| sary in the Study of Ecclesiastical History—Dates connected with Science and 


Literature—Chronology for the History of France—Dates useful to Artists—Dates 
useful to Musicians—Dates useful in the Medical Profession—Dates for the History 


| of the East Indies—General Chronological Table contained in Familiar Sentences. 


By Louisa ANN SLATER. New Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 
*,* Au Edition, Revised by the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” 3s 6 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS GABR 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 


IEL 


ONLY ADDRESSES, 


64 LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS 18 ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


CITY, 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. pe EDINBURGH RE VIE W. ‘Be. This day is published. 
CCLXXIX., JANUARY, was published on T ILE DUBL IN REVIEW 
New Series, No. XXXIX. Price 6s : 
CONTENTS. CONTENTS. : 


NE W W ( IR KS. 1. THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. 


2, LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LORD ELGIN. 
3. CLASSICAL MANUSCRIPTS AND First Epitors. 


1. Dr. RUsseiy’s CALENDAR OF TRISH STATE PAPERS 
2. THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AND Poniry AL 
EcoNOMY. an 


| 
H U RST AND BLAC KETT’ S Saturday last. | 








The Lushai Expedition, 1871-7 (a. 4. a berg OF pny ney 3. A Stupy or RELATIONS 
5. Fre 8 ENGLISH IN IRELAND. TH > : — 
By R. G. WooptuorPE, Lieutenant, Royal Engin- 6 uae sind Bs epnn oo | 4. Tue IRISH Qt EEN’S COLLEGES, 
eers. 1 vol. with Illustrations, 15s. = E denon Seen geen Vast eotminage 9m: ‘ 5. ITALIAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
: “ : 7. ENGLISH STATE PAPERS, 1639-1641, | 6. IRISH Priests AND LANDLORDS 
Sauer atanton es tha Beem eens wigiving them a | & LHS CHoKCH AND Dissent. | 7. Reply TO Mr. Renour BY F BOTTALLA 
portant service to the British public by giving them a) 9 ApwINISTRATION OF BERAR. | & THe VATICAN COUNCIL: ITS AUTHO! : ITs 
most valuable and intelligible narrative of the Lushai 19, MippLEMARCH. = wor scnaaiache - RITY: ITS 
Expedition. Those who take an “eo st in or 11. THE GENEVA ARBITRATION, | 9. Notices OF Books 
affairs cannot do better than cousult this interestlng a ae e m 98 alae ie . ° 
London: LONGMANS and Co. Evinburgh: A.and C. | London: Burns, OATES, & Co,,17 Portman Street, W. 


book." —United Service Gazette. BLACK. 
Brides and Bridals. By J. 6. a : aorsear ane rice Halt-«-Crown. 
JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon. SECOND a 2 pus QU A R’ T BE R L, Y : REN EW, ~~ ( ON PEMPORARY REVIEW, 
No. 267, is published THIS DAY. ¥ THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL, 
CONTENTS. CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


vols, Svo, 30s. 


«Brides and Bridals’ cannot fail to go straight to | 

















the heart of every woman in England.”"—<Athenewumn. 1, UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THE PRINCESS | 1, Tas Stupy oF SocioLocy. By Herbert Spencer. 
| : CHARLOTTE. 8 ! VIII. The Educational Bias, 
2. LAWs AND CUSTOMS OF SPORT. 2. THE GE ‘RMAN AND FRENCH DRAY ry Ls 
Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage | § tiriworumucns me Ge p FRENCH DRAMA. By Lady 
for 1873. UNpeR THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF | 4, STATE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 3. MENDICITY: “ M A CLERICAL POINT OF Vig 
, 3. MEND : R¢ se AL d F 
Her MAJESTY, and corrected by the Nobility. | 5. MADAME DE SrVIGNE. By the Rev. Whitehead. —", 
FortTY-SECOND Epit1on. 1 vol., with the Arms | 6, EXHAUSTION OF THE SOIL OF GREAT BRITAIN. 4. Mr. WALLACE e rit ETHNOLOGY OF POLYNgsr4 
beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 31s 6d. | 7. Froupe’s ENGLISH IN IRELAND. By the Rev. S. Whitmee. : : 
‘piiitiaiiaaaat | 8. THE SONNET. 5. CREEDS IN CHURCH AND CHAPEL By G. Vi 
| 0. JLREGDS . S ANL a hae . 
. 3 H E N BE W N Oo V E 4 Ss | 9. HistoRY OF BritisH COMMERCE. ; Smith. j 7 G. Vanes 
« | 10, CHAUCER AND SHAKSPEAKE. i 6. OLIVER CROMWELL. By Peter Bayne. 
A W t th Wh l B A ; 11. THE MINISTRY AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN | 7, Tue ARGUMENT FOR A FUTURE STATE. By Mark 
oman a 8 61, y ’ IRELAND. | Pattison, BD. 
M. Tosyyn. 3 vols. JouNn Mu RRAY, Albemarle Street. 8. ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. By H. Laurenny. 
M Y th. B —_—— —__—_— 9. Prayer. By the Duke of Argyll 
In the Days of y ou y\> | PD LACKWOOD'S MAG A ZIN E, Henny S. KiNG and Co,, 12 Paternoster Row, and 65 
AMELIA B. Epwarps, Author of * BARBARA'S ) for FEBRUARY, 1873. No. DOLXXXVIII. Cornhill. 
History,” &e. 3 vols. 2 Price 2s 64. 





Price One Shilling. 


rE SAINT PAUL’S MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS. 
A Trve RerormMer.—Part X11. 


“A novel which cannot fail to charm, being written 
in a bright, sparkling, happy mauner.’'—Post. 


THE BENGAL Ryor. CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Ruth Maxwell. By Lady Blake. | EXPLORATION. 1. Mr. CARINGTON. Chaps. 5-8. 
“ This story is told with a quiet charm, and contains | ane nooo eta an — itis 2. eed a sn ane, ™ : 
thorou hly ood and pleasant readiug.”"—Post. NEW Books: Enigmas of Life— idame do sevigne— | 4. ENN v Ww Ls by Jaines Gi" nwoo¢ . 
citing pa 4 : A Lady of the Last Ceutury—Fleurange. 4. THE GREAT FAIRS AND MARKETS OF Eunore, By 


kh. H. Horne 

5. Tue YEAR OF THE GREAT SNOW. By the Author 
of “St. Abe and his Seven Wives.” 

6. SEASIDE IN WiNrer. By Charles Camden. 

7. OPHELIA, By J. L ter Warren. 


Father Godfrey, By the Author Gi.tgrtte ssn proseecrs 
“Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. DEATH OF LOkD LYTTON. 


ry a written story. Godfrey's character is finely | W. BLackwoop and Sons, hamsemistnat and London. 
drawn.’ —Athenaum. Pid iiieinibcadiie 












| On W 8 Mr. DARWIN ON EXPRESSION IN MAN AND ANIMALS 
edne wes next, price One Shilling. | anry He mC 
False Cards. By Hawley Smart, - eed |g pode Henry Holbes 
Author of “ Breezie | Mone 3 y, re ONDON SOCIETY for FEBRUARY. | 9. Ports or View. By E. A. Helps. 
d Edited by FLonence MARRyat, 10. ANA TOMISTS AND Axtists. By H. Laurenny. 


“¢False Cards’ will be a popular novel,"—Athenzum. | } 11, MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. Chaps, V.-X. 


] CONTENTS. 
: . A SIMPLETON. -Chirles Reade. . ae a. | Henry S. KING and C 
Little Kate Kirby. By F. W. A SiurLevox By Charles Reade. Chapters X., XL, | Cornhill, 
Rosinson, Author of “Grandmother's Money," | Taxrya Down THe Hon.y. (Ilustrated.) | 7 Ridin ‘iheeantiaen 
&e. 3 vols (Yan. 30. | RecoLLEcTIONS oF TWO FINAL Fetes. By the late 100 aan oT ‘ll INGS 
a RE RS : seeneees . Felix Whitehurst. Bt 
The WORKS of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. a MapaMe Durour. By E. Lynn Linton. G FOR THE YOUNG OF ALL AGES. 


)., 12 Paternoster Row, and 65 








New Uniform Edition. | SNow. By the Rey. J. W. Taylor. (Lllustrated.) | Edited by GEOKGE MACDONALD, 
STO 7 SKETCHES s | OUR PuiLosorpHers. ILI. By the Rev. F. Arnold. and Llustrated by the Best Artists. 
IST( RICAL SK = I HE S. (Second CARDS OF INVITATION. By Those who have accepted | : ( ' s FOR FEBR 
Series.) Price 6s, containing, | Pears } INTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
| apg 1. MARQUISE AND RoseTre; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF 


The HISTORY of the TURKS in their RELATION to | WiILLiz BLAKe’'s Traian, By“ Sarcelle” (of the “ Field”). 


EUROPE. | Mdsteatan 5 JEAN PAUL AND HIS WHITE Mice. XIV.—XVIL 


y Wenan' Cravererin’e £? _ . . | 2. A New PvuZzLe. By Emily Coulden. 
The PERSONAL and LITERARY CHARACTER of | THE QUrEN’s Capet. By James Grant. : | 3. THE MEANING AND Uses OF RESPECT AND REVER- 
CICERO. “ po Fao em. By Florence Marrsat. Chapter IT. | EN By the Author of “Lilliput Lectures.” 
APO Reeeee raw (Lilustrated.) | T VHO GR Rusty. 
LIFE of APOLLONIt Sof TY ANA. ; St. VALENTINE’S Post-BaG. (Drawn by R. Caldecott.) 9 by ter a Tat uPsT CALL. By Captain Felix. 
Of PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. [Just published. | Tue TALK OF THE TOWN. By Free Lance, | 6. SINBAD IN ENGLAND. By William Gilbert. IV. Of 
BASIL MonTat GU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. | RICHARD BENTLEY and So, New wiisteeestane Street. | some Magic Copper Coins. 
| 
" . | 


7. THE QUEEN WHO COULD NOT MAKE GINGERBREAD 
NvuTs, AND THE KING WHO COULD NOT PLAY ON 
e8 | On Wedues lay, price Is. | = ~~ 
OEMS and HYMNS, Original and — gies id THE JEW'S HARP. 
Translate1, by EpwARp pe cane { noe TEMPLE BARK MAGAZINE | 8. Fits Fales rox LittLe Fouxs. By Richard 
Hymns for the Wee k, the Christi fur FEBRUARY. | Rowe. 
| 9 Opp NAMES. By an Odd Man. 





Now ready, price ! 5s. } 


au Seasons and Saints’ 

















Days, translated from the Breviary, the Missal, and CONTENTS. | pa , Viouinist. By F. Folke 
other Sources: Original MEDITATIVE PIECES and | 1. THE NEW MAGDALEN. | Iky Wilkie Collins, Author | 10. ee ee eee eee By Ralpt 
HYMNS, and other Poems. Feap. 8vo, pp. 684. } ‘The Woman in White.’ IL, DAINTY Dat L, AND OTHER RuYMeEs. By Ralph 
This volume contains a complete collection of this "Cha ». 16. They meet aga‘n. — the Sette - Be Baw How 
writer's Hymns and Sacred Poems; all the Popular — 417. The Guardian Angel. 12. mo: 1AND a = » Jay ward « ce Ww. ‘ 
Hymnals, Catholic and Protestant, are more or less in- — 18. They search in the Grounds, | 13, To ¥ ‘res A cety ih ‘ 'L te og YE OODES 
debted to this author, from the Vesperals and Missals — 19. The Evil Genias, | m “pe . sapped ie ae Seen k 
of Burns and Duffy to Spurgeon's Tabernacle Hymn | 2. FIFINE AT THE Fair, | 14. * yo depen Mu a ga Pom oa s 
Book. The “Hym.s Ancient and Modern” have 3. Roots. | 1d, THE i cishgon ry 4 a Co - a Mache § 
drawn largely from the Poems and Hymns here col-| 4. A VAGABOND Heroine. By Mrs. Edwardes, | 16. -— a - BOX. vmptrolier — Matthew 
lected. Author o Jught We Visi rr?” Ss. 2 POWRS, - 2 . 
Bas +a aesnry Drewenwen 108 PisecAilie w pee “¢3 ee Se oe Va ee ge 17. For THE YOUNG OLp FoLks. IV.—Little Missy. 
ASIL 4 Varad) PICKERING, 196 Pic « adilly, Loudon, |! 5. THe BARON IN ENGLAN | By the Auth wr of” Gideon's Rock.” 
a THITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1873! & THE TURQUOISE “RING. By John Sheehan. | Henry S. KinG and Co., 12 Paternoster Row, and 
‘nue Se ee ee ee ee we 7. KILL OR CURE. 65 Cornhill. 
is now ready, price Is; or neatly half-bound,| g° ayreyw Days IN STOCKHOI - $$ 
. abe ~ * 5. AYS IN ST {OLM. . . -" > ca a 
po gl cl gen yg “cgi has been a a 9. AMERICA AND HER LITERATURE. POYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 
roe aitince Gea we or now contains all that | 19 Tue Woorna O'r, A Novel. Chaps. 20 and 21, Vv Burlington House.—The EXHIBITION of 
To be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and News: | BICHARD BeXruey and Sox, New petted | WORKS of DECEASED MASTEMS of te BRITISA 
0 nad of ¢ sooksellers, Stationers, and } Ss | WORKS of DECEASED MASTERS of the : 
vendors, PLATA i | SCHOOL, in Oil, Water-Colour, and Sculpture, is 
. aan pa - “Ample entertainment for the immense circle of NOW OPEN. Admission, from nine till dusk, 18. 
Just pub'ished, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. readers it deserves to tud"'—T7imes. Catalogue, td. Season Tickets, 5s. 


R. DRUITT on CHEAP WINES; | HE GEN LEMANS MAGAZLNI JOUN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 

a Report on the Quality, Wholesomeness, “{ GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZIN On : = So ci caeaecieiemadiaa 

Price, and Use in Diet and Medicine, of the Cheap for FEBRUARY, 1873. Price 1s; post free, 1s 2d. _— BENNETI’S WATCHES. 
e 


65 aud 64 Cheapside, 





Wines from France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Greece, | CONTENTS 
pao ni _ risen ay alia. ‘The Second Edition, re- | §rrancer THAN Fiction By the Author of “Tho | Jobn Bennett's Gold Presentation Watches, 20 gs, 
: + CUS sett Tallants of Barton,’ “The Valley of Poppies,” &c. 3U gs., 40 gs. 
London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356 Strand. Chaps. 45 to 47. | John Benueit’s Ladies’ Gold Keyless Watches, from 
: > THE OBERLAND IN JANUARY. By Charles Williams. | 10 gs. 
\ Cc q E N cg F 20 P R ES E N 7 A “STALK” IN TuHiBeT. By Fred Wilson. | John Bennett's Silver Watches with Keyless action, 
ns to illustrate “Lyell's Elements of | LIFE IN Loxpon. IV. Forecasting. By Richard from 6 gs. 
} Sa and fa litat e » the i important study of Minera- Gowing. John Bennett's Gold Keyless Half-Chronometers, from 
logy and Geology. can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20,50,to 1,000 | THE RervusLicaAN ImpEAcniMenT. By John Baker 0 to 40 gs. 
Guineas; also sir eale specimens of minerals, rocks, Hopkins, John Bennett's 8 Silve ‘r Half-Chronometers, from 16 to 
fossils, and recent shel 8, Geological Maps, hammers; A GARDEN IN Surrey. By E. Walford, M.A. | : 
all the recent publications, &c., of — —— Fagg a a St ry of the Days of | John Bennett's Hs uif-Chronometers are compens ae 
TEN AAT amheiies tn oe _dtichard the Third, By Lady ¢ joward | for variations of temperature, adjuste 
aaa en I, Mi eralogist to H-r Majesty, 149 | tye Connavant MAN By Alfred Pe reeval Graves, | in positions, and need no key. 
ow Mvsitess : : a ass : ON Howsespack. By a Lady John Bennett's English Hall Clocks, chiming the qrs., 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- My Fixst Duck. By “Pathfinder. | from 30 gs. 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. CLEAVELAND: Royalist, Wit, and Poet. By Edwin | John Bennett's richly-gilt Drawing-room Clocks, classic 
Tr . we , " = — Goadby. lesigus. 
HE SOCIELY of PAINTERS in). THe Majorcan OniGin or THE FAMILY OF BuoNaA- | John Bennett's Marble Dinivg-room Clocks, with 
WATER COLOURS. — The ELEVENTH PARTE. By Johu Leighton, F.S.A. antique bronzes 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and | THE Irish Press. | John Bennett's 18-caret Hall-marked Chains and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Tentiij | TABLE-TaLK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. chvice Jewellery. 
five. Adini un, London: GRANT and Co., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street, | Jobn Bennett's Clock aud Watch Manufactory, 65 and 
“ALFRED D. FBIPP, Secretary. | E.C.; and all Bookecllers, | 64 Cheapside. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S! 
NEW WORKS. 


FIELD- MARSHAL Sir JOHN BURGOYNE, 


Bart. His Lifeand Correspondence. Comprising 

Extracts from his Journals during the Peninsular 
War. his Private and Official Correspondence 

during the Crimean War, and Letters of the | 
Emperor Napoleon IIl.— The Prince Consort—The 
Duke of Wellington—Lord Palmerston—Sir Robert 
Peel—Marshal Vaillant—Marshal Ni Earl cf 
Derby — Omer Pasha — Duke of Neweastle — 
Marshal Bazaine—Marquis of Anglesey—Viscount 








THE 


| 


} 


Hardinge—Lord Panmure—Lord Hill—Marshal | 
Canrobert—General Todleben—Earl of Rosse— | 


Sir John Moore—Sir Lowry Cole—Countess of 
Derby (Miss Farren)— Lord Monteagle— Lord 
Frederick Fitzclarence — Lord John Riissel!l — 
Mr. Labouchere—Sir Charles Wood—Sir Charles 
James Napier—Lord Cowley—Lord Raglanh— 
General Rose (Lord Strathnairn)—Admiral Dun- 
das—Sir George D’Aguilar—Sir George Cathcart 
—Sir Willism Reid—sir John Jones—Sir George 


Brown—Lord Herbert—Sir Charles Pasley—Mr. | 


Brunel—Mr. Charles Dickens—Mr. Thackeray. and 


other celebrated men. By his Son-in-law, Lieut- 
Col. the Hon. George Wrottestry, Royal 
Engineers. 2 vols. Svo, with Portrait, 30s. 


(On Wednesday. 


LESSONS of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


1789-1872 By the Right Hon. Lord OrMata- 
waite. ‘in 1 vol. 8vo. (/mmediately. 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS; or, Anecdotes 
of the Medical World and Curiosities of Medicine. 
By Joun Tiss, F.S.A., Author of “ A Century of 
Anecdote,’ &c. 2 vols. crown Syo, 21s. 
(/mmediately, 


TURNING-POINTS in LIFE. By the 


Rey. FREDERICK ARNOLD. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
21s. (Now ready. 


FRANK LAWRENCE. A Young Man’s 
Fancy. By H.C. Avams Author of “ The White 
Brunswickers,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MISS or MRS.? and other Tales in| 


By Wikre Couns, Author of “The 


Outline. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Woman in White,” &c. 


PICTURES ACROSS the CHANNEL. By 
KATHERINE S. MAcQu or, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 
“Fresh, bright, and piquant.”"—TZimes. 


DENE HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
Author of “East Lynne,” &c. POPULAR EDI- 
TION, crown 8vo, with an Illustration, 6s. 


CYRILLA: a Story of German Life. By 
the Author of “The Initials” and “ Quits.’ New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xxi-308, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ENIGMAS OF LIFE. 


SECOND EDITION. 
By W. R. Grea. 


CONTENTS :—Realisable Ideals—Malthus Notwith- 
standing—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits and 
Directions of Human Development—The Siguiticance 
of Life—De Profundis—Elsewhere—A ppendix. 


London : Triipner and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 








NEW POEM BY MR. AUSTIN. 
In a few days will be published, in crown 8vo. 


MADONNA’S CHILD. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Price 1s, or post free for 12 penny stamps. 
UR ECONOMIC CATOS. By Sir 
EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart., Author of “Ten 
Chapters on Social Reform,” “Protection to Native 
Industry,” * Happy England,” &« 
London: EpwWarD STANFORD, 6and7 Charing Cross, 
S.W. 





Now ready, price 6d; by post, 7d. 
HE SOCIAL and ECONOMIC 
CONDITION of the AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER A Lecture, By CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
B.A., Vicar of Granborough, Bucks. 
Aylesbury: Lewis PouL TON, Market Square. 


CHARLES READE to SIR CHARLES DILKE. 
HE SHAM-SAMPLE SWINDLE,” 
LETTER from CHARLES READE to Sir 
CHARL ES DILKE, appears in ONCE A WEEK, No. 
265 (Jan. 25th), which can now be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at all Railway Bookstalls. Price Twopence. 

Office: 19 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Now publishing, price 36s, with Map. 
OST-OFFICE LONDON DIREC- 
TORY for 1873 (74th Year). 
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| The NEW POULTRY BOOK. 


| 


| Mrs. SKAGG’S HUSBANDS. 


| 


| The 


KELLY and Co., 51 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's | 


Inn Fields, W.C.; SUMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and 


all Booksellers. 


SPE TCTATOR. 


'§/ LORD “LYTTON’S 
LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


§vo, cloth, gilt edges, £4 145s. 

LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 
Svo, half roan, £4 3s, 

LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 22 
Svo, cloth, £2 15s. 

LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 22 vols. feap. 
8vo, boards, £2 4s, 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 
THE RAILW. 
Price 2s each, boards ; 


ALICE. 

The CAXTONS. 

The DISOWNED. 

DEVEREUX. 

ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 

EUGENE ARAM. 

GODOLPHIN. 

HAROLD. 

LEILA and the PILGRIMS of the RHINE. 
The LAST of the BARONS. 
LUCRETIA. 

MY NOVEL. (2 vols.) 

NIGHT and MORNING. 
PELHAM. 

The LAST DAYS of POMPEII 
PAUL CLIFFORD. 

RIENZL 

A STRANGE STORY. 

WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT ? 
ZANONIT. 


GEORGE ROU TLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, 


NOVELS. 


22? vols. crown 





2s 6d, cloth; postage 4d. 


(2 vols.) 





| Ludgate., 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’) 


LIST FOR JANUARY. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S NOVELS. 
| Vy ESsks. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 
and SONS beg to announce that they are now 
issuing an entirely NEW EDITION of 
MARRYAT’S NOVELS, reset from New Type, 
New Illustrations. 
Vol. I. PETER SIMPLE, 448 pages bound > 
blue cloth, with 6 Original Illustrations by H. 
Browne, is now ready. 


Captain 
with 


Imp 8vo, half roan, 21s. 

The POULTRY BOOK. By W. B. Trcer- 
MEIER. WithColoured Illustrations by HARRISON 
WErR, and numerous Engravings on Wood. 


SERGEANT BATES.—In fancy cover, price 1s. 
SERGEANT BATES’S MARCH from GRETNA 
GREEN to the GUILDHALL. 


The LATE EMPEROR.—In a neat cover, price 1s. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON, ex-Emperor of the French: 
a Biography. By EpwArp WALForD, M.A. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK.—In fancy cover, 1s. 
By Bret Harte. 


THEODORE HOOK’S NOVELS.—A New Edition, in 
Monthly Volumes, price 2s each. 


The Volume for Janvary is MAXWELL. 


G. P. R. JAMES’S NOVELS. 
A New Edition in Monthly Volumes, price 2s each. 
Volume for January is ARABELLA 
STUART. 
DUMAS' NOVELS. 

A New Edition, in Monthly Volumes, price 1s each. 

The Volume for Janvary is The REGENT’S 
DAUGHTER. 

The names of the other 28 Volumes already issued 
in this Series will be found in Routledge’s Railway 
Catalogue. 

ROUTLEDGE'S OCTAVO NOVELS, 
By the best Authors, with all the Original Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank, Millais, Phiz, Sir John Gilbert, 
and others, in Monthly Volumes, bound in cloth, price 
63 each. 
The Volume for JANvaRyY is 
By HARRISON AInswortH. With the Original 
Plates by George Cruikshank and Sir John Gilbert. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY.—The best Novelsare published 
in this Serics, in Mouthly Volumes, price 2s each. 
The Volume for January is STUART of 

DUNLEATH. By the Hon. Mrs.Noxron. Form 


ing Volume 578 of the Series. 


ROUTLED: ad S ANECDOTE LIBRARY. — NEW 
VOLU ME.—In boards, price Is 
BOOK of MODERN LEGAL 
Edited by JoHN Tiss, 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
In crown Syo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
DRAMATIC WORKS 
KNow es. A New Edition, with a Portrait. 


The ANEC- 
DUTES. 


The 


LonNDON AND NEw York. 


1Y LIBRARY EVITION. | 


ROOKWOOD. | 


of SHERIDAN | 


125 


| RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


BURNS, OATES, AND CO. 


11 vols. crown | 


The LIFE a ‘LETTERS of St. 
FRANCIS XAVIER. By the Rev. H.J. CoLertpee 
S.J. Vou. IT... 690 pp., completing the Work, 10s 6d. 

A!so, Vou. I. of above Work, 78 6d. 


| 

| 

‘SERMONS on ECCLESIASTICAL 
| SUBJECTS. By H's Grace the ArcuBIsHOP 
WESTMINSTER, Vol. LIL, price 6s 


| DIFFICULTIES felt by ANGLICANS 
in CATHOLIC TEACHING CONSIDERED. 1. 
In Twelve Lectures a:lidresse 1 to the Party of the 
Religious Movement of 2. In a Letter 
addressel to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., on 

vasion of his Eirenieon By Jouwn Henry 
NE EWMAN, D.D, 4th Edition, revised and eularged, 
price 7s 6d. 


| 
MEDITATIONS for the USE of the 


CLERGY, for EVERY DAY in the YEAR, on the 


1833 


GOSPELS for the SUNDAYS. From the Italian 
of Mgr. Scortt, Archbishop of Thessalonica. 
Revised and Edited by the Oblates of S. Charles 


eface by his (irace the Archbishop of 
From the First Sunday in 
lay after the Epiphany. 


With a Pr 
Westminster. Vol. I 
Advent tu the Sixth Batur: 
Price 4s 


MEDITATIONS of St. ANSELM. A 
New Translat‘on by M. R. With Preface by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. Price 5s, 


SINS of the TONGUE and JEALOUSY 
in WOMAN'S LIFE: followed by Discourses on 
Rash Julgments, Patience, and Grace. By Mon- 
seigneur LaANDRIOT, Archbishop of Rheims. Trans 
lated from the French by Hetena Lyons. With 
Preface by the Bishop of Kerry. Price 43 64. 


MY CLERICAL FRIENDS, and their 








RELATIONS to MODERN THO UGHT. Ch. 1, 
The Vocation of the Clergy; Ch. 2, The Clergy at 
Home; Ch. 3, The Clergy Abroad; Ch. 4, The 


Clergy and Modern Thought. One vol. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The HISTORY of the SACRED 

PASSION. From the Spanish of Father Luis de 

| la Palma, of the Society of Jesus. The transla- 

tion revised and edited by Henry James COLE- 
RIDGE, of the One vol., 7s 6d, 


|The ART of ALWAYS REJOICING. 


By F. ALPHONSUS De SARASA, S.J. With Preface 
; by Father Meyrick, SJ. Second Edition, cloth 
| 


same Society. 





extra, 28 6:1. 


The TROUBLES of OUR CATHOLIC 
FOREFATHERS. Related by Themselves, Edited 
from hitherto unpublishel Manuscripts by JOHN 
Moraers. Priest of the Society of Jesus. First 


Series. vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


TRUTH. By Field-Marshal the Duke 

of SALDANHA. Translated from the Portuguese by 

j WILLIAM JouN CHARLES HENRY Price, cloth 
extra, 2s 6d; I per covers, ls 6d. 


cheap edition, pa 
The RUSSIAN CLERGY. Translated 
of Father Gagarin, 8.J., by Cu. 


Price 5s. 


from the French 
pu GARD MAKEPEACE, M.A. 


TRADITION, principally with refer- 
ence to MYTHOLOGY and the LAW of NATIONS. 
By Lord ARUNDELL of WAnvovs. Price 10s 6d. 


The LIFE of S. TERESA, written by 
Herself: a New Translation from the last 
Spanish Edition. To which is added, for the first 
time in English, Tas REeLATioNs, or the Mani- 
festations of her Spiritual State which the Saint 
submitted to her Confessors. Translated by 
Davip Lewts. Ina handsome volume, 8vo, cloth, 
10s 6d 

, unif orm 


The BOOK of the FOUNDATIONS of 


. TERESA of JESUS, of the Order of Our Lady 
ot Carmel. Written by Herself. Translated from 
the Spanish by Davip Lewts. Cloth, 10s 6d. 


PASSION FLOWER. A Novel. Price 


FLORINE, PRINCESS of BURGUNDY 
A Tale of the First Crusade. By WILLIAM 
BerNauv MacCane. Third Edition, with Preface 
and Notes now lirst published. Price 5s, 

AND 18 PORTMAN STREET, ayp 68 

PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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PROPOSED LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP OF 
METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, TRAMWAYS, 


AND 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS FOR SESSION 1873. 


Showing in Red the Schemes which have been sanctioned by Parliament but 
have not yet been carried out; and in Blue the Schemes for which the sanction of 
Parliament will be asked in the eusuing Session. 

SCALE. SIX INCHES TO A MILE. 
Price, in Sheet, 4s ; Mounted in Case, 7s 6d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 








RAILWAY A = ALGAMATION. 





Mounted on Roller, Varnished, £4 4s: in Morocco Case, £3 13s 6d; 


Size, 6 feet by 7. 
on Nine Sheets, £3; on Spring Roller, £6 6s, 


A RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Prepared by R. PRICE WILLIAMS, Esq., M. Inst. C.E. 


Showing the Districts served by each Railway System. and all the Railways Opened 

and Sanctioned, and Indicating or Naming nea all the Railway Stations. The 

Map is also useful for ordinary office reference ; 

Parishes and Villages, and most of the Hamlets in England and Wales, and the 
Roads, Canals, Rivers, Streams, &c , usually found iu Library Maps. 





“Mr. E. Stanford has just published a railway map of England and Wales, showing 
the railways open for traffic and those already sanctioned by Parliament. ‘The 
several districts served by the railways are prominently shown on the map. The 
map, which is prepared by Mr. R. Price Williams, M.LC.E., especially with refer- 
ence to the recent amalgamations, is on the scale of five miles to an inch, and | 
shows very clearly the course of the various lines, The districts served by each 
railway system are coloured distinctly in separate colours, thus showing at one 
view the magnitude of each company's operations. The features of the country 


are shown, the hills and valleys being shaded according to their importance. The | 


-ontains the Names of all the | 


ee 


| CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 
LIFE OF DICKENS. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 


Vol. I, 1812-1842. Fifteenth Thousand. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
1852. Twelfth Thousand. 


This day. Vol, II. 1849- 
Demy 8vo, l4s. 


ZEALAND. By 


[{n a few days. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





and NEW 
2 vols. demy 8vo0. 


A Legend of the Church. 


[On Monday. 


| AUSTRALIA 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
|The TRUE CROSS. 
By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


OLD COURT LIFE of FRANCE. By Mrs. 


ELLIOT, Author of “The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &c. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. [ Wednesday next. 


R ECOLLECTIONS of CANADA. By Lieu- 


tenant-Colone] MARTINDALE, C.B. With numerous a by Lieu- 
tenant Carlile, R.A. Oblong 4to, price £1 Is. 


| ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introduc- 


| tion by W. W. Srory, Author of “Roba di Roma.” Containing 345 beautiful 
lllustrations. Forming a magnificent volume, in super-royal 4to, £3. 


‘TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the CHINESE 


EMPIRE. By LOUIS DE CARNr. Demy Svo, with Map and Illustrations, 
price 16s. 


TO the CAPE for DIAMONDS. By Freperick 


BOYLE. Crown 8vo, with Map, price 14s. 


BRIGHT MORNING. By Marra M. Grant, 


Author of “Artiste.” 3 vols. (This day. 


names of places are clear and distinct, and those of the railway systems very promi- | 


nent. The parks, mail roads, turnpike, and other roads are shown, together with 
canals, The distances in miles from the General Post Office, London, are given, 
and also the distances from one port to another round the coast.”"—7imes. 

“A large and handsome map of England and Wales, which gives a complete 
view of the whole railway system of the country. The map will be of great use 
to Members of the House of Commons and the public in the discussions on pro- 
posed amalgamations which are promised in the next session of Parliament. It 
is on the largest scale. The colouring is well done, and the details of the map, the 
hills, rivers, roads, canals, and names of places are all distinctly marked."—Daily 
News. 

EDWARD STANFORD, 6 : 


London: nd 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





THIRD EDITION, revised and enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


THE COAL FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN ;| 


THEIR HISTORY, STRUCTURE, AND RESOURCES. 
‘With Notices of the Coal Fields of other Parts of the World. 
By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F.RS., 
Nirector of the Geological Survey of Ireland. “aggre ssor of Geology in the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin, , &e, 


WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“So much information is contained in the volume that few will find it necessary 
to consult any other work upon the subject in order to be enabled to thoroughly 
comprehend the whole matter, and judge of the relative value of the conclusions 
which have been arrived at by the various authors. The book is admirably 
illustrated with both plates and woodcut 





the class of literature to which it belongs."—Mining Journal. 
* A most valuable work on the subject of coal.”"—Standard. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


COLONE EL WALMSLEY’S NOVELS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


The LIFE-GU: ARDSM. AN. ‘Pies 9s. 
WILD SPORTS and SAVAGE LIFE in Z 


LAND. Illustrated, price 3s 6d. 
The CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE. 
BRANKSOME DENE. 


Jedford Street, Covent Garden. 





ZULU- 


[Neat month. 


[To follow. 


WARNE and CO., 
Ready January 30, price 6d, the First Number of 


A NEW WEEKLY PAPER. 
THE BROAD | © HURCHMAN. 


, rhe ner ae CHURCHMAN is de 
the National Chureh, which, rev 
ee from Puritanism on the other, 


) represent the third party or section 

“om be esiasticism on the one hand, 
sto render the Church more adequate to 

oe cui ies of theage. The BROAD CHU RC HMAN will adopt a strongly 

humanitarian line. It will deal with all po! nd so subjects inde pendently 

and liberally, and will treat questions of art and science from an earnest and 

sympathetic point of view. 

Offices, 8 Bouverio Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 












Just published, ; in S8vo, } » 3s 6d, cloth. 


CREEDS of ATHAN ASIU 5, SABELLIUS, and 
EDENBORG EXAMINED and COME >~ARED with EACH OTHER. By 
GUsTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. 
* Yet once more | shake not the eartl 
London: LONGMANS, GREE 
| ademas GREAT PICTURE of ‘**CHRIST LEAVING the 
J PRZZTORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
, a —— Pictures at the Don& GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
aniission, 138, 


é e* 





but also heaven.”"—Heb. xii., 26. 
and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Ten to Six. 


and is altogether a valuabie addition to | 


Captain O’'SHAUGHNESSY’S SPORTING 


CAREER. An Autobiography. 2 vols. 


JAMES STRATHGELD. 


biography. 2 vols. 


Part of an Auto- 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Next week, One Volume post 8vo, price 7s. 
LADY CAROLINE: 
WITH PENDANTS. 

By ROBERT BLACK. 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
| 





ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
AND HER SISTERS. EMILY AND ANNE BRONTE. 
To be Completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


Now ready. 
By Cuar.otre Bronte. 5 Illustrations. 
5 Illustrations. 
5 Illustrations. 


| Vol. 1. JANE EYRE. 
Vol. 2. SHIRLEY. By Cuarvorre Bronte. 
Vol. 3. VILLETTE. By Cuartotte Bronte. 


Vol. 4. The PROFESSOR and POEMS. By Cnartorre Bronte. 
With Poems by her Sisters and Father. 5 Illustrations, [Next week. 


| SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
| 
| 
} 
| 





Demy 8yvo, price 15s. 


A HISTORY OF PERSIA, 
| FROM THE BEGINNING OF SS CENTURY TO THe 
EAR 1858, 


“With a Review of the Principal i that led to the Establishment of the Kajar 
ynasty. 


| By ROBERT GRANT WATSON, 
Formerly attached to Her Majesty's Legation at the Court of Persia. 


‘A really good book, full of interest, without prejudice patent to outsiders, and 
\ aie too concise for the information it contains. Mr. Watson was years in Persia, 
understands what Englishmen will wish to hear, and writes without any of that 
tendency towards exaggeration which besets most Oriental travellers.”—Spectator. 
“Mr. Watson has wisely given up about a hundred pages of his book to a care- 
ful survey of the history of Persia during the eighteenth century, so as to make of 
it an intelligible and a sufficient guide to the subject for the use of readers not 
familiar with Sir John Malcolm's work,..... The much fuller account of events 
during the sixty years ending with the establishment of peace between England 
and Persia in 1857 is a very scholarly and apparently a very impartial piece of 
original history-writing.”"—Zaraminer. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





} SS 


MPHE NEW C ATHEDR AL at LIN Z. —See the BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d) for View and Plan, also for View of 
New House in Reading. Papers on (#lass—English Sculpture—Carriages and their 
Ways—Gateways and Porches—Rating of Mineral Property, &c. 
No 1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


ROS 





Oo LD Cc R EAM of 
In Jars, ls. 


PIESSE and LUBIN prepare this exquisite Cosmetic with the greatest care, 
fresh daily. Cold Cream Soap, free from alkali, 2s per lb. Sold by all fashionable 
Druggists and Perfumers. Ask for PrEssE aad LUS(N’s manufactures to prevent 
disappointment.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 
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NEW Ww ORKS. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXIX. 


JANUARY. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue RecoveRY OF JERUSALEM. 
LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LoRD ELGIN. 
CLASSICAL MANUSCRIPTS AND First Epirors. 
THE WorkKS OF THACKERAY. 
. Frovupe'’s ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 
ENGLISH SALMON FISHERIES. 
. ENGLISH STATE PAPERS, 1639-1641. 
. THE CHURCH AND DISSENT. 
9. ADMINISTRATION OF BERAR. 
10. MIDDLEMARCH. 
11. THE GENeVA ARBITRATION. 


BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


By A. HAywarp, Esq., Q.C. A New Series. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 
(On Wednesday next. 


D1 OTe Oo BS 


List OF THE ESSAYS:— 
The Pearls and Mock Pearls of History. , Whist and Whist Players. 
Frederic von Gentz Varieties of History and Art. 
Maria Edgeworth: Her Life and Writ- | Edward Livingston. 

ings. Richard the Third. 

The Right Hon. George Canning as a | Queen Marie Antoinette. 

Man of Letters. The Countess of Albany and Alfieri. 
| Sir Henry Holland's Recollections. 
Sylvian Van de Weyer. Lady Palmerston. 

Alexander Dumas. Lord Landsdowne. 
Salons. | Lord Dalling and Bulwer. 


RAMBLES. By Parricius Warker. Reprinted | 


from Fraser's Magazine. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
List OF THE RAMBLES. 

At Torquay, and elsewhere. 
To Dean Prior. 
At Bideford and Clovelly. 
At Liverpool with the British 

Association. 
Up the Vale of Blackmore. 
At Salisbury and Bemerton. 
At Canterbury. 


EDITION of FRASER’S 


Marshal Saxe. 


In the New Forest. 

Still in the Forest. 

At Winchester. 

At Farnham. | 

The Winding Bauks of Erne. 

At Ballyshannon. 

At Exeter with the British Associa- 
tion. 


The SECOND 





MAGAZINE for JANUARY, being No. 37 of the New Series. Edited by J. A. | 


Weal | 


Frovcpe, M.A. Price 2s 6d. 


The BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY ; or, 


and Woe in a Little World. Translated from the Dutch of CHRISTINE 
MULLER by Sir JoHN SHAW LEFEVRR, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


MEMOIRS of BARON STOCKMAR. By his! 


Son, Baron E. voN STOCKMAR. Translated by G. A. M. Edited by Max 
MULLER, M.A. 2 vols, crown 8¥0, price 21s, 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the! 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JAMES ANTHONY FroupR, M.A. In Two | 


Volumes, Vol. L, 8vo, price 16s. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of JOHN | 


CONINGTON, M.A. Edited by J. A. Symonps, M.A. With a Memoir by H. 
J. 8. Surru, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


A PROFITABLE BOOK upon DOMESTIC. 


LAW ; Essays for English Women and Law Students. By PERKINS, Junior, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


LIFE of ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


Edited by Professor BruHNS, Leipsic. Translated by JANE and CAROLINE 
LASSELLS. 2 vols. 8vo, with Three Portraits, price 36s. [Nearly ready. 


The STAR DEPTHS; or, Other Suns than 


Ours; a Treatise on Stars, Star-Systems, and Star-Cloudlets. By R. A. | 


Proctor, B.A. Crown 8yo, with numerous [llustrations. (Nearly ready. 


Gleig’s School Series. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS 


By WILLIAM HuGues. F.R.G.S, &c., Professor of Geography in King’s College, 
London. 18mo, price 1s. 


The ECLOGUES and GEORGICS of VIRGIL, 


Literally Translated into English Prose, for the use of Students. By HEN 
MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 


(On Friday next. 
SHAKESPEARE’S MEASURE for MEA- 
SURE and TWO GENTLEMEN of VERONA, aunotated for ‘the use of Students 
and Candidates by the Rev. J. HUNTER, M.A. 12mo, each Play 1s. 


BISHOP COLENSO’S CRITICAL EXAMI- 


NATION of the SPEAKER'S BIBLE COMMENTARY. Part IV. Tue Book 
OF NUMBERS. 8vo, price 3s 6d. : 


The DIVINE SEQUENCE: a Treatise on 
Creation and Redemption. By F.M. Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


IDEALISM; an Essay, Metaphysical and 


Critical. By W misam GRAHAM, M.A. Trinity Coliege, Dublin. 8vo, price 6s. 


ANNALS and ANTIQUITIES of the COUN- 
TIES and COUNTY FAMILIES of WALES. By THomas NICHOLAS, M.A., 
F.G.8. With 187 Woodeuts. 2 vols. super royal 8vo, price 63s. 


CATECHISM of ZOOLOGY. By the Rev. ¢ 


F. BLAKg, M.A., F.G.S., Mathematical and Natural Science Master in d. 
Peter's School, York. Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 


xford Local Examinations. 


MILTON'S REOPAGI TICA, a Speech for 


the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing ; with Notes for the use of — By T. 
G, OsBoRN, M.A. 12mo, price 1s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


| Prico ONS SHILLING Monthly, 


{ Yr 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 160, for FEBRUARY, 1873. 

1. “A SLIP IN THE Fens.” Chapter VII. 

2. “INSTINCT: WITH ORIGINAL OBSERVATIONS ON YOUNG ANIMALS.” By D, A. 
Spalding. 

3. “ ZENBAS S¥YLVIUS PiccoLomINni, Pope Pivs IL” Part Il. By the Bev. M. 
Creighton. 

4. “THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT.” Chapter V. 

5. “ PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A BACHELOR.” By Miss Cross. 

6. “La RouquettTs.” By F. M. F. Skene. 

7. “ THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR.” 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of « TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS.” 


MEMOIR of a BROTHER. By Tuomas 


Hvueues, M.P. With Portrait of George Hughes, after Watts, engraved by 
(Just ready. 


Jeens. Crown 8yvo, 5s. 
“Mr. EDWARD A, FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS. Second Series, 8vo, 10s 6d. (Vol. I. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s 6d.) 
| (Just ready. 


STUDIES in the HISTORY of the RENATS- 


SANCE, By WALTER H. Patey, M.A., Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford. 
[Jmmediately. 


he Right Hon. G. J. GOSCHEN’S REPORTS 


and SPEECHES on LOCAL TAXATION. Royal 8vo, 5a (This day. 


Sir WILLIAM THOMSON’S PAPERS on 


— TROSTATICS aud MAGNETISM. Reprinted, 8vo, with ye 
if 


The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY’S 


CHARGE.—* The PRESENT POSITION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND”: 
Seven Addresses delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens of his Diocese as 
his Charge at his Primary Visitation, 1872. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
[Yow ready. 





A COMPANION to the LECTIONARY ; being 


a Commentary on the Proper Lessons for all Sundays and Holydays. By the 
Rev. W. BENHAM, M.A., Vicar of Margate. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This dy. 


| PLAYS and PURITANS, and other Essays. By 


the Rev. CHARLES Kinastry, M.A., Canon of Chester. Reprinted. With 
Portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh. Crown 8yo, 5s. (Just ready. 





| 


| 


|The FOOL of QUALITY; or, the History of 


Henry, Ear! of Moreland. New and Rovived Edition, with Biographical Preface 
by the Rev. C. KinasLey. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Guapstonsg, 


F.R.S. New Edition, crown Svo, with Portrait from Photograph by John 
Watkins, 48 6d. (Indian Proofs of Portrait, 5a.) (Just ready. 


ANGELIQUE ARNAULD: Abbess of Port 


Royal. By Frances Martin. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. (New Volume of the Sunday 
Library.) (This day. 


WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymological 
Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. Isaac 
| Taylor. Cheaper Edition, condensed for use in Schools. Globe phe da 

W- 


| 


The HISTORY of TACITUS. Translated into 


English by A. J. Cuurncn, M.A., and W. J. Broprips, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edition, revised, with Map and Notes, crown 5y0, 6s. (Just ready. 
The NARRATIVE of ODYSSEUS (Homer's 
Odyssey, IX. to XII), with Commentary by Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A. Part L, 
feap. 8vo, 3s (This day. 


| 


The GROWTH of the ENGLISH CONSTITU- 


TION from the Earliest Times. By E. A. Fueeman, D.C.L. New and Revised 
Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. (Jinmediately. 


‘The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 


PHAETON. By Wiutiam Back, Author of “A Daughter of Heth,” &. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (This day. 
“The book is a really charming description of a thousand English landscapes, 

and of the emergencies and the fan and the delight of a picnic journey through 
them by @ party determined to enjoy themselves, and as well matched as the pair 
of horses which drew the phaeton they sat in...... The real charm and p of 
the book is its open-air life among bills and dales; the figures do not stalk through 
these, huge as demons of the Hartz Mountains, bat keep their place in the scale of 
a beautiful creation, appeafing only as little bits of colour, which give life and 
brightness to the landscape.” —T7imes. 
“ A charming book, full of beautiful scenery, and just such a bright and pleasant 
thread of story as beguiles the reader on....... It is really a novel one, which is, 
| of all recommendations, perlaps the greatest in this blasé age.”—Blackwoods 


Magasine. 


r . . 

The RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION, Historically, 

| Strategically, and Politically Considered. With a Skete h of Central Asiatic 

Politics. By Captain F. Trencu, F.BR.G.S., 20th Hussars. Crown 8vo, with 
Map, 7s 6d. 

“We recommend the work to all who would, with brief expenditure of time, 

make themselves fairly acquainted with the Russo-Lnodian Question.” —United Service 


Mayaztine, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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EDUCA 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


JZESCHYLUS. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 
New Edition, Revised. 18s. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Long, 


M.A. 4 vols., £3 4s. Vol. L, 16s; Vol. IL, 148; 
Vol. IIL, 16s; Vol. IV., 18s. 
DEMOSTHENES. By R. Whiston, 


M.A. Vol. 1., 16s; Vol. IL, 16s. 
EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 


8 vols., 16s each. 


HOMER. Vol. I. Iliad, 1-12. By F. 
A. PALEY, M.A. 123. Vol. IL, 14s. 


HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. Blakes- 


LEY, B.D. 2 vols., 82s. 
HESIOD. By F.A. Paley. 10s 6d. 


HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macleane, 
M.A. New Edition, Revised by GEORGE LONG. 18s. 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. 
A. J. MACLEANE, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
A New Edition, Revised by GzonGs Lona. 12s. 

The ANNALS of TACITUS. By the 
Rev. P. Frost. Price 15s. 

PLATO. By W. H. Thompson, DD. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 
“ PH EDRUS,” 7s 6d. Vol. II. *GORGIAS,” 7s 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. By Rev. F. H. Blaydes, 
M.A. Vol. I. 18s, Contents of Vol. I.—(E£dipus 
Tyrannus. Cdipus Coloneus. Antigone. 


TERENCE. By E.St.J.Parry. 18s. 


VIRGIL. By J.Conington, M.A. Vol. 
I. The Bucolics and Georgics, 12s. Third Edition. 
Vol. Il, The Hneid. Books I. to VI., 14s. Vol. III. 
concluding the work, 14s. 

In the same size and form, 

SEX. AURELII PROPERTII 
CARMINA. The Elegies of Propertius. With 
English Notes. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 8vyo, 9s. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOLCLASSICS. 


CESAR de BELLOGALLICO. Edited 
by GzorGe Lona, M.A. New Edition. 58 6d. 


CZESAR de BELLOGALLICO. Books 
I-III. With English Notes for Junior Classes. 
By Gorge LonG, M.A. New Edition. 2s 6d. 


CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 
PERTIUS. Selected Poems. Edited by the Rev. 
A. H. WRATISLAW and F.N.Sctton. With Short 
Biographical Notices of the Poets. 3s 6d. 
CICERO: De SENECTUTE, De 
AMICITIA, and Select Epistles. Edited by Groras 
Long, M.A. New Edition. 4s 6d. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the 
late Rev. J. F. MACMICHAEL, Un the press. 
HOMER: ILIAD, Books I.-XII. 
Edited by F. A. PALEY, M.A. 6s 6d. 
HORACE. Edited by A. J. Macleane, 


M.A., late Head Master of King Edward's School, 
Bath. With a Short Life. New Edition, 6s 6d. 


JUVENAL: Sixteen Satires. Expur- 
ted. By HERMAN Prior, M.A., late Scholar of 
rinity College, Oxford, 4s 6d. 


MARTIAL: Select Epigrams. Edited 
by F. A. PAzy, M.A., and the late W. H. Stone. 
With a Life of the Poet. 6s 6d. 


OVID. The Six Books of the Fasti. 
Edited by F. A. PALEY, M.A. New Edition. 5s. 


SALLUST: CATILINA and 
JUGURTHA. With ao Life. Edited by Gzorcs 
Lone, M.A. 5s. 


TACITUS: GERMANIA and AGRI- 
COLA. Edited by the Rev. P. Frost. 3s 6d. 


VIRGIL: BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, 
and ZZENEID. Books I.-IV. ’ abridged from Pro- 
fessor CONINGTON’S Edition, 5s 6d. Books V. and 
VL, 2s 64. Books VII. to XII., in the press. 


XENOPHON: the ANABASIS. With 


Life, Itinerary, Index, and Three Maps. Edited 
by the late Rey. J.F. MACMICHAEL. New Edition, 


enlarged. 5s. 
XENOPHON: the CYROPZEDIA. 


Edited by G. M.Goruam. New Edition. 6s. 
XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA. 
Edited by Percival Frost, M.A. 4s 6d 
Uniform with the Series. 


The NEW TESTAMENT, in GREEK. 
With English Notes and Preface, Synopsis, and 
Chronological Tables. By J. F. MACMICHAKL, 
B.A. Feap. 8vo (730 pp.), 78 6d. 


LONDON: 
WHITTAKER & CO., Ave Maria Lane; and 
GEORGE BELL, York Street, Covent Garden. 





= 


TIONAL WORKS. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


Carefully edited with English Notes, grammatical and 
explanatory, and rendenings of difficult idiomatic ex- 
pressions, for Schools. Feap. 8vo. 


GERMAN BALLADS, from UHLAND, 
GOETHE, and SCHILLER; with Introductions 
to each Poem, copious Explanatory Notes, and 
Biographical Notices. Edited by C. L. BigLerELp. 
38 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN, Com- 
plete Text, comprising the Lager, Piccolomini,* 
and Wallenstein’s Tod. With Historical and 
Critical Introductions and Arguments to each Act. 
Edited by Dr. A. BUCHHEIM, Professor of German 
in King’s College, London. New Edition, revised, 
6s 6d. The Lager and Piccolomini together, 3s 6d. 
Wallenstein'’s Tod, 3s 6d. 

* The Piccolomini is the subject selected for the 
next Cambridge Middle-Class Examination. 


SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. 
With English Notes by Dr. WILLIAM WAGNER, 
Editor of the “Aulularia and Trinummus of 


Plautus.” (Un the press. 

PICCIOLA. By X. B. Saintine. 
Edited by Dr. Dusuc. Fourth Edition, Revised, 
3s 6d. 


HISTOIRE de CHARLES XII. par 
VOLTAIRE. Edited by L. Dirgy. Third Edition, 
Revised, 33 6d. 


SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. 
Edited by F.Gasc, M.A. New Edition, Revised, 3s. 


AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE par 
FENELON. Edited by C. J. DzLittx. Socond 
Edition, Revised, 4s 6d. 

WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane; and 
GEORGE BELL, York Street, Covent Garden. 





WORKS BY C. P. MASON, B.A,, 
Fellow of University College, London, 
FIRST NOTIONS of GRAMMAR for 
YOUNG LEARNERS. Fcap 8vo, cloth, 8d. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

for the USE of JUNIOR CLASSES. Cloth, 1s 6d. 

Intended to replace the Author's ‘First Steps in 
English Grammar.” 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR; including 
the Principles of Grammatical Analysis. Eigh- 
teenth Edition. With a new etymoiogical Appendix. 
Post 8yo, 3s. 


FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH 
a for JUNIOR CLASSES. Demy 
18mo, 9d. 


The ANALYSIS of SENTENCES 
applied to LATIN. Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


ANALYTICAL LATIN EXERCISES; 


Accidence and Simple Sentences, Composition 
and Derivation of Words, and Compound Sen- 
tences. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The FIRST TWO BOOKS of EUCLID 
EXPLAINED to BEGINNERS. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


EDITED FOR MIDDLE-CLASS 
EXAMINATIONS. 
With Notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and Explanatory 
marks. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Book 
I. With a Life of Milton. Third Edition. Post 
8yvo, 23. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Book 
II. With a Life of the Poet. Second Edition. 
Post 8yo, 2s. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Book 
Ill. With a Life of Milton. Post 8vo, 2s. 


GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED 
VILLAGE. With a Short Life of the Poet. Post 
8yvo, Is 6d. 


GOLDSMITH'S TRAVELLER. With 


a Short Life of the Poet. Post 8vo, 1s 6d. 


COWPER’S TASK. Book II. 


an Outline of the Poet's Life. Post 8vo, 2s. 


THOMSON’S SPRING. With a Short 


With 


Life. Post 8vo, 28. 
THOMSON’S WINTER. With a Short 
Life. Post Svo, 2s. 
LONDON: 





BELL & DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MISCELLANEOUS CLASs- 
BOOKS. 
SCALA GRAICA: a Series 


Elementary Greek Exercises. By the 
Davis, M.A., Head Master of Tamworth 
School, and R. W. BAppDELKy, High 
Assistant, Grammar School, Manchester. 
Svo, cloth, 23 6d. 


SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR for 
SCHOOLS. By T. Hewitt Key, M.A, F.RS., 
University College, London. New Edition. Post 
Svo, 33 6d. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. 
Rey. A. Caurcu, M.A., 
the Merchant Taylors’ 
enlarged, fcap. 8vo, 28 6d. 


NOTABILIA QUZZDAM; or 
Principal Tenses of such Irregular Greek we 
and such Elementary Greek, Latin, and French 
Constructions as are of constant occurrence, New 
Edition. 1s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from OVID; Amores, 
Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. With English 
Notes, hy the Rev. A. J. MACLBANE, M.A. Feap,, 
3s 6d. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By the Rey. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A. St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and Bachelier-3-Let- 
tres of the University of France. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

Also published in Two Parts, sold separately. 


AGERMAN GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., and 
F. HOLL-MULLER, Phil. Doc., “iene Master of 
the Bruton Grammar-School. Feap., 2s 6d. 
Contents.—Accidence, with Exercises; Syntax, with 
Exercises; Reader, and Vocabulary. 


BUCHHEIWM’S MATERIALS for 
GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. Consistin 
of Selections from Modern English Writers, wi 
Grammatical Notes, Idiomatic Renderings, and 
a General Introduction. By Dr. Bucnusr, Pro- 
fessor of German Language and Lite:ature in 
King's College, London, and Examiner in German 
to the London University. New Edition, revised. 
Feap., 4s 6d. 

In this Edition the Notes in Part I. have been en- 
tirely revised and increased, in accordance with the 
suggestions of experienced teachers. 

PUBLIC 


An ARITHMETIC for 
By the Rev. C. Exsgz, M.A., Assist- 


SCHOOLS. 
ant-Master in Rugby School. New and enlarged 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By 
Rev. C. Esse, M.A. New Edition, Enlarged. 2s 6d, 

SELECT PARABLES from NATURE, 
for USE in SOHOOLS. Fcap., price 1s 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Ernest ADAMS, Ph.D. This 
Work is especially adapted to the wauts of Can- 
didates for Matriculation in the London Univer- 


8 
Feap:; 
A 


By the 
late Assistant- Mester in 
School. New Edition, 


sity, and for the Civil Service. New Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. Fceap. 8vo, 4s 
The RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR and ANALYSIS. By Ernest ADAMS, 

Author of “The Elements of the English Lan- 
e,” to which it is an Introduction. Second 

Edition, revised and enlarged. Feap. 8v0, 2s. 


PRACTICAL HINTS on TEACHING. 
Containing Advice as to Organisation, Discipline, 
Instruction, and Practical Management. By the 
Rey. JOHN M&NeT, M.A. Perpetual Ourate of 
Hockerill. New Edition, containing several 
Plansof Schools which have been thoroughly 
tested by several years’ experience, and are now 
adopted in various localities. With Explanatory 
Letterpress. Orown 8vo, sewed, price 2s, 


TEST LESSONS in DICTATION, for 
the First Class of Elementary Schools. This work 
consists of a series of extracts, carefully selected, 
with reference to the wants of the more advanced 
pupils, and they have been used successfully in 
many Elementary Schools; it is supplementary to 
the exercises given in Mr. Menat's “ Practical 
Hints." Crown 8vo, sewed, price 6d. 


WORKS BY THE REV. M. F. SADLER 
Rector of Honiton, 


The COMMUNICANT’S MANUAL; 
being a Book of Self-Examination, Prayer, Praise, 
and Thanksgiving. Royal 32mo, cloth, ls 6d; 
Cheap Edition for distribution, 8d. 


The CHURCH TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL of CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION. 
Being the Church Catechism Expanded and Ex- 
plained in Question and Answer, for the use of 
Clergymen, Parents,and Teachers. Third Edition, 
Revised. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


The WINTON CHURCH CATE- 
CHIST. By the Rev. Dr. MONSELL, Rector of St. 
Nicholas, Guildford, and one of Her Majesty's 
Chaplains. 32mo, cloth, price 3s. Also to be had 
in Four Parts—Part I., 6d; Parts IL, IIL, and1V., 
9d each. 





LONDON: 


BELL & DALDY, York Street, Coyont Garden. 
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